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Theweek lived 


with cancer. 


You know someone 
had cancer. aunt, cousin, 
father close friend. 
maybe wife and mother 

wake and prete was just 
adream” 

Helen Bartlett A pe 
Newsweek walked besid 


psychological odyssey. per- 
son who shared her innermost 
thoughts and feelings with 
And, because you experi- 
enced Helen’s experiences 
they happened, you found out 


victim and live with the immi- 
nent threat dying. 


Helen didn’t make 
18-month battle, 


cancer. 

out what means, 
that’s what all 
about and what our in-depth 
stories have always been about. 
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told you what means, after 
forty years, live with the 
bomb still echoing your mind. 

our special story 
homosexuality, showed you 
what desperately lonely and 
tortured experience still 
grow gay America. 

And, our National Maga- 
zine Award-winning report 


meant for boys, company 
called Charlie, come home 
silent, indifferent America. 
Newsweek constantly lives 
with people whose lives have 


* 
Vietnam: told you what 


meaning you. Reporting one 


on-one about real human beings. 


It’s one the reasons 


won more awards for excellence 


than any other newsweekly. 
speak human voice. 


Why happened. What means. 
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assess the performance 
journalism all its 
forms, call attention its 
shortcomings and strengths, 
and help define 
redefine standards 
honest, responsible 
continuing improvement 
the profession and 
speak out for what 
right, fair, and decent 


Excerpt from the Review's 
founding editorial, Autumn 1961 
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CJR/Richard Foertsch 


Saying drug tests 


Friday night late last August, the pub- 
lisher, editor, and chief photographer the 
Freeport Journal Standard, daily with 
18,000 readers town 26,000 north- 
ern went out celebrate local 
bar. The paper had just won several awards 
from the Press Association for in- 
vestigative reporting, editorial writing, and 
general excellence. The three men, 
their thirties, were good friends, and the 
champagne and bonhomie flowed freely 
three bottles the former. 

When the photographer, Richard Foertsch, 
left the room and failed return, publisher 
Larry Shearer asked editor Greg Bean where 
had gone. Bean said didn’t know. 
Shearer then asked the bartender, who re- 
sponded, could’ve gone cop buzz, 
for all Did the reference drug 
use have any basis fact? the publisher 
wanted know. the ed- 
itor replied. 

Monday, Bean and Foertsch say, 
Shearer asked them take drug tests. 

told he’d called few people 
over the weekend, some his cronies, and 
said the perception existed the com- 


4. 


munity that there was drug use the paper, 
and that involved him and and Rich- 
Bean recalls. said didn’t think 
were taking drugs had suspicion. 
just wanted take the test stop the 
rumors. There was never any question 
going around 

Foertsch says told Shearer Monday 
that had left the bar Friday keep 
midnight date. knew told them where 
was going, get badgered into 
says. thought that explanation would 
end the matter. But Wednesday, Foertsch 
says, was obvious that the test was 
not voluntary. point was worried 
about what the test would show, but decided 
not take it. Larry said, ‘This condition 
employment.’ said, ‘Larry, guess I’m 
fired.” kind nodded. Greg was his 
office. said, fired how about you?’ 

They left behind shaken staff, including 
Bean’s wife, Linda, political reporter who 
was moved the farm and regional beat after 
her husband left, reassignment she consid- 
ers demotion. has been bizarre. Bi- 
she says. might well 


Out the door: 

the Journal Standard 
Freeport, Illinois, 
photographer Richard 
Foertsch (left) and 
editor Greg Bean had 
been good friends with 
their publisher, 

Larry Shearer, for 
years. But when 
Shearer asked them 

take drug tests, 
they refused, and 

lost their jobs. 


wearing bell around neck. It’s been 
real good lesson human 

What happened? Bean, Foertsch, and 
Shearer had worked together for years, some 
that time the Casper, Wyoming, Star- 
Tribune, which, like the Journal Standard, 
part the Howard Publications chain. 
Bean’s and Shearer’s children had played to- 
gether and stayed each other’s homes. 
Foertsch and Shearer had golfed together. 
got along real well,’’ Bean says. 
think that’s pretty much 

and Foertsch say they refused 
undergo urinalysis principle. ‘‘I can state 
unequivocably, Richard and are not drug 
Bean says. have said, ‘If 
you have nothing hide, why didn’t you 
take the test?’ respond asking, ‘Would 
you allow someone search your home 
without How many our rights 
are willing give address prob- 
lem, for some short-term also 
worries about the accuracy drug test: 
had run story the week before [the 
one hundred and fifty common 
household medicines that can give you false 

Bean and Foertsch are not entirely con- 
vinced that the drug-test issue was the real 
reason they lost their jobs. Under Bean, the 
Journal Standard had been aggressive lo- 
cal issues, and not everyone town was 
happy about this. Chicago Tribune 
headline put last August, FREEPORT RE- 
PORTED UPROAR OVER NEWSPAPER’S 
EDITING TIGER. Last May, Commonwealth 
Edison threatened pull its utility advertis- 
ing out the paper protest critical edi- 
torials and cartoons. City leaders’ teeth had 
been set edge stories attempts 
unionize the area’s chief employer, Micro 
Switch, Honeywell Inc. division that makes 
electrical equipment; alleged racial dis- 
crimination town; and financial prob- 
lems local lending institution. 

Shearer, Bean says, that the 
reporting been doing had made him 
social outcast. That kind thing important 
Larry. Some people think simply caved 
the social pressure. don’t know that 
that’s true, but he’s back the drinks-and- 
dinner circuit 
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Breakfasts all over Kentucky were 
ruined that Sunday. 

Right there, the front page 
Knight-Ridders Lexington Herald-Leader, 
was devastating article about revered 
Kentucky institution. University 
Kentucky basketball. 

read, correspondents Jeffrey Marx and 
Michael York told great detail how 
some Kentucky basketball 
players had been paid play. 

After games, wealthy Wildcat 
boosters gave star players “hundred 
dollar There were free 
meals and free clothes. 

These are all serious violations 
NCAA 

Many fans thought the payoffs 
were wrong, but the reaction some 
was blame the messenger the 


Herald-Leader. Angry fans led “Trash 
the rally. Several hundred 
canceled subscriptions. 

Marx and York also reported 
athletes other colleges. 

AChicago high schoolall-American 
was promised $100,000 hed 
one the Big Ten universities. 

Texas junior college player was 
offered $50,000 transfer four- 

Others said that offers $10,000 
were common. 

The series prompted impassioned 
debate about under-the-table payments 
players. The controversy led reform. 
Paying cash college players, once 
considered commonplace, even 
prestigious some, lost its 
respectability. 

Kentucky, booster groups 


©1986 Knight-Ridder. Inc 


were banned from locker rooms. 
Cars and speaking engagements had 
registered with the University. 

Nationally, similar soul-searching 
and changes took place many 
campuses. 

Reporters Jeffrey Marx and Michael 
York worked for seven months and 
conducted more than 200 interviews 
get this story. Their effort won the 
1986 Pulitzer Prize for Investigative 
Reporting. 

The editors the Lexington 
Herald-Leader knew this would 
both important and very 
unpopular series. Some news organ- 
izations wouldn't have risked 
reporting the story. 

But the Lexington Herald- 
Leader Knight-Ridder 


newspaper. 


never underestimate the American people. 


Knight-Ridder, winner unprecedented seven Pulitzer Prizes 1986, nationwide communications company with eight television stations, 
cable systems, business information services and daily newspapers. 
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The publisher strongly denies that the ed- 
itorial direction the newspaper had any- 
thing with the firings, but that’s about 
and Greg are gone strictly because 
difference opinion regarding mana- 
gerial policy, not editorial says. 
speculation concerning drugs has been 
strictly from Did suggest they take 
drug test? ‘‘No Shearer says, 
the same answer gave reporter from 
the Journal Standard, which ran front-page 
story the firings. 

The editorial mission the paper, the pub- 
lisher says, changed Not sur- 
prisingly, Bean’s view differs. 


changes have been made that pretty much 
destroy what built says. think 
it’s tailspin. But that sounds like sour 

While Bean and Foertsch say they don’t 
want their jobs back, they are nevertheless 
talking lawyers. Bean thinks their case 
could set legal precedent for the nation’s 
drug-testing debate, but adds, they tell 
can’t win [in court] give up. 
give all tomorrow somebody would 
say, ‘Hey, this was crazy, 


Magda Krance 


Magda Krance free-lance writer. She 
lives Chicago. 


The Examiner’s bad 


Ever since thirty-seven-year-old William 
Randolph Hearst became the San Fran- 
cisco Examiner’s publisher 1984, the 
afternoon newspaper has taken feisty, 
aggressive attitude. Its 1985 campaign, 
aimed differentiating from the city’s in- 
creasingly staid morning Chronicle, prom- 
ised next editors, 
columnists, and reporters, and emphasized 
recent Examiner acquisitions like Hunter 
Thompson and the Zippy the Pinhead cartoon 
strip, aimed the young and the hip. 

This year the Examiner trying boost 
its lagging circulation figures taking 
its main early-evening competition: televi- 
sion. The ads, which claim the Examiner 
better way spend your than TV, 


a’ 4.) the story of Imelda’s 
The Examiner's first his kind of investiga 


reporting. But itymne Examiner for the price of one. 


Way Spend Your Time. 


are hard for commuter heading home 
ignore. Plastered BART subway bill- 
board, for instance, are Barbie and Ken dolls 
dressed television anchors, with headline 
that says THESE PEOPLE HAVE EVERYTHING 
NEWS TEAM. 

Last September the cheeky campaign, 
which had already miffed few Bay Area 
television reporters, backfired when 
that appeared Time magazine and 
Guide ended offending one the Ex- 
aminer’s own. Featuring photo Ferdi- 
nand and Imelda Marcos, the carried 
headline reading WHILE COVERED THEIR 
FAREWELL SPEECH, WERE GOING 
THROUGH HER DRAWERS. 

Becky Holder, one the principals the 
Goodby Berlin Silverstein agency that pro- 
duced the campaign, says the Marcos was 
pay tribute the great job Phil 
Bronstein did the But Bron- 
stein, who has written number important 
stories about the Philippines the past three 
years, was hardly pleased. turned 
all the work did over the years into 
panty says. 

The copy went boast that Bron- 
stein broke the story Imelda’s amaz- 
ing and that doesn’t have 
time for this kind investigative 
The agency, however, didn’t double-check 
its facts. true was the first reporter 
into the says Bronstein, did 
not discover the And Bronstein, 
fact, did cover the Marcos farewell speech 

The left the rest the Examiner news- 
room indignant, too. Assistant news editor 
Courtenay Peddle, who authored peti- 
tion protesting it, collected more than ninety 
signatures. ‘‘Everyone feit the Marcos 
was severely detrimental the paper’s im- 


says. trying portray our- 
selves serious newspaper and here come 
these puerile 

The Marcos was pulled before the pe- 
tition finished circulating. The man who ap- 
proved the ad, Hearst, says that what 
appeared Time and Guide was different 
from the proof that was read him over the 
phone. That proof had longer copy block 
that went into detail about the real work 
Bronstein had done the Philippines, Hearst 
says, and used the word instead 
says. have cease- 
lessly apologized for 

Hearst, who says the campaign has been 
successful, sees the embarrassing episode 
one the risks working with otherwise 
inspired advertising firm: you want tell 
agency what do, you might well have 
your art director the ads. you with 
agency, you just have with them 
until they screw 

Sometimes you don’t have wait too 
long. Another depicted human brain. 
What drew fire from people inside and out- 
side the Examiner was its headline: INCREASE 
THE SIZE YOUR ORGAN. After two ap- 
pearances the paper, the was pulled, 
and similar one appeared drawing 
brain with the titles television shows 
inside. The new headline says MIND 
TERRIBLE THING WASTE. 


Laura Fraser 


Laura Fraser managing editor 
MediaFile, published Media Alliance, 
organization journalists and writers the 
Bay Area. 


message for Giwa 


One the first things Major General Ibrahim 
Babangida did after seizing power August 
1985, Nigeria’s sixth coup quarter 
century independence, was repeal de- 
cree that made crime libel government 
officials. freed two prominent journalists 
jailed under the decree, announced that re- 
spect for human rights would corner- 
stone his administration, and thereby 
earned the respect Nigeria’s lively press, 
probably the freest Africa. 

last October, when Dele Giwa, the 
thirty-nine-year-old editor-in-chief News- 
watch, successful, independent-minded 
weekly magazine, was called the dep- 
uty head the newly formed state security 
services and accused antigovernment ac- 
tivities, was shocked and outraged. Colo- 
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When the alarm goes out, chances are will answered DuPont 
Patent #4,198,494 remarkable fire-resistant material called aramid. 
The effectiveness NOMEX well recognized that protective clothing made 
worn more than 70% all career fire fighters across the country. also 
protects U.S. military pilots and almost all professional race-car drivers. 


However, NOMEX more than just incredible fire fighter. Through 
advanced technology, NOMEX can also transformed into incredibly strong yet 
lightweight honeycomb material. This technology has led innovative uses that 
range from the interior panels Boeing 747s skis for downhill racing. 

But this just one more than 80,000 patents that DuPont has 
earned over the last fifty years health sciences, advanced electronics, transpor- 
tation, agriculture, textile fibers, consumer and specialty products. 

And even more important than the number the contribution these 
ideas make. For thousands fire fighters, and for the millions people they serve, 
Patent #4,198,494 answers very important call. 
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nel Togun accused Giwa planning 
campaign destabilize the government and 
bring about socialist revolution, even plan- 
ning smuggle arms. 

Socialism has few advocates Nigeria, 
Africa’s most populous nation, and there was 


Newswatch 
covers the death its editor 


never hint that Giwa was one them. Once 
New York Times news clerk, had held 
high positions two major Nigerian news- 
papers. Newswatch’s politics are middle-of- 
the-road, although the magazine, the coun- 
try’s largest, had become somewhat more 
irreverent toward the government than the 
rest the press. they can think this 
Giwa told his deputy editor-in-chief, 
Ray Ekpu, not safe. They are 
only trying give dog bad name order 
hang 

Two days later, Giwa was having late 
Sunday breakfast with his London corre- 
spondent, Kayode Soyinka, when messen- 
ger brought thick envelope. Writing the 
envelope said should opened only 
Giwa, and that was the office the 
[commander-in-chief]. must 
from the president,’’ Giwa told Soyinka 
with smile. When tried open it, the 
parcel exploded, and hour later Giwa be- 
came the first Nigerian die from letter 
bomb since the 1967-71 Biafran civil war. 

Few people were prepared point finger 
the government, least publicly, but the 
events the two days before Giwa’s death 
gave pause for thought. 

After the meeting with Colonel Togun, 
Giwa had met his friend Gani Fawehinmi, 
Newswatch’s lawyer, who advised him 
write report what Togun had said. Giwa 


did, the form letter Fawehinmi: 
are grave accusations which must 
all things possible clear name and 
disabuse the mind the authority this 
country that Dele Giwa, would linked 
something asinine and dangerous 
plan with people cause social 

The next day, Giwa had attended lunch- 
eon for media executives, where General Ba- 
bangida’s second-in-command, Rear 
Admiral Augustus Aikhomu, told him not 
worry about the accusations. While Giwa 
was socializing, his wife Funmi was home, 
where she received several calls from Colo- 
nel Halilu Akilu, the director military in- 
telligence, whom Giwa had come know 
slightly preceding weeks. Akilu wanted 
the Giwas’ address, well directions 
their home, explaining that ADC has 
something for him, invitation some- 
thing like Funmi assumed was re- 
ferring the president’s aide-de-camp. 

The next morning, Giwa returned Akilu’s 
calls, and Akilu, like Admiral Aikhomu, told 
him not worry about the accusations. Forty 
minutes later, the letter bomb went off. 

Monday, press conference, Colo- 
nel Akilu denied any connection with the 
bombing. said had asked for Giwa’s 
address because planned visit him, 
prove old Hausa [Nigeria’s dominant 
northern tribe] adage that you visit some- 
one his house, you show him you are really 
had had sinister intentions, 
Akilu said, would have chosen more 


not safe,’ 
Giwa told deputy editor. 
‘They are trying 
give dog bad name 
order hang it.’ 


discreet way getting Giwa’s address than 
asking his wife. 

Giwa’s death brought outpouring 
grief and anger. Wole Soyinka, who had be- 
come the first black win Nobel Prize for 
literature just three days before the bombing, 
said the euphoria that honor had brought 
Nigeria ashes our mouths with 
the murder But the government 
has refused demands that put panel 
independent prosecutor the case, saying 
police matter. Fawehinmi, the lawyer, 
pushing start private murder prose- 
cution Togun and Akilu, procedure that 


permissible under Nigerian law. 

the offices Newswatch there 
sense hurt and confusion. can’t find 
any plausible says Soji Akinrinade, 
senior associate editor. circumstantial 
evidence points the government, but 
don’t think the government itself involved. 
It’s too Others the press wonder 
they’ve been sent message. 

for Fawehinmi, filed his will week 
after the murder, ‘‘in case the fascists blow 


Christopher Pala 
Christopher Pala chief the Lagos bureau 
Agence France-Presse. 


Stars and Stripes 
and censorship 


Its mission provide free and uncensored 
news, and its overseer the U.S. Depart- 
ment Defense. Not surprisingly, the his- 
tory the armed forces’ newspaper, Stars 
and Stripes, full skirmishes along the 
border line between censorship and respon- 
sible editing. These days, some staff writers 
and editors say, the tension along that border 
higher than ever. 

August, the commands both the Eu- 
ropean and Pacific Stars and Stripes changed 
hands. Air Force Colonel Richard Stevenson 
was transferred from his job editor Pa- 
cific Stars and Stripes, which based 
Tokyo and has 40,000 readers, and Navy 
Captain Dale Patterson resigned from the top 
spot the European paper, which based 
Darmstadt, West Germany, and has cir- 
culation 144,000. 

Patterson, who retired California 
fifty-one, makes bones about why quit: 
degree command influence became 
intolerable me. was getting progres- 
sively worse. got the point where 
was getting calls weekends from un- 
derlings speaking for generals and admirals. 
sick 

Stevenson, who went military public 
relations job Honolulu, would not com- 
ment, but several his former employees 
say they think was removed for his failure 
make Pacific Stars and Stripes inoffensive 
enough for the military chiefs constantly 
looking over his shoulder. It’s not, they add, 
though didn’t try. 

Staff members Pacific Stars and Stripes 
complain fiercely anonymously 
about the suppression news. informal 
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GOOD STORY, 
BUT DOES 


You can't fly off half- 
cocked when indi- 
career the 


fortunes company 
hang the balance. 
And that’s often 


story are about break. fact 
rumor? every side the issue repre- 
sented? fair, unbiased journalism? 

help our editors make these judge- 
ments, CMP offers challenging 
courses taught distinguished professor 
journalism who expert the dif- 
ficult decisions that confront our profession 
today. also organize seminar presenta- 
tions and case study discussions the fine 
points journalistic ethics. Because 
CMP believe that good editor has 
more than intelligent, skillful 
and hardworking. good editor 
should also fair, unbiased and 


eminently sensitive 
the powers the 


and its 
ability mold 
The 


industries serve know how important 


editorial decisions can be. Their faith 
editorial integrity explains why our 
publications are usually the best read 
their industries. 


CMP Publications, Inc. 
600 Community Drive 
Manhasset, 11030 
(516) 365-4600 
Electronic Buyers’ News informationWEEK 


Electronic Engineering Times 
VLSI Systems Design Business Travel News 


Computer Systems News Tour Travel News 
Manufacturing Week 


Computer Reseller News 
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Congratulations 
Public longest running 
public affairs 


WASHINGTON WEEK 
REVIEW 


Celebrating its 20" Anniversary 


Millions American families world today and why. 

are better informed about Ford Motor Company, its 
because they tune proudly joined Ford 
Washington Week Review Aerospace Communications 
each week. Corporation underwriting 
Now its 20th this fine program. 
Washington Week Review Washington Week Review 
program with in-depth, Washington, D.C. Consult your 
behind-the-headlines look local listings for day and time 
what happening our your community. 
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group mostly civilian editorial workers 
the paper, which also employs journalists, 
say they sent letters detailing their com- 
plaints, and asking for help, the American 
Civil Liberties Union and the Society 
Professional Journalists, Sigma Delta Chi. 
They want what Stars and Stripes critics have 
sought for years: civilian oversight for the 
newspaper, preferably Congress. 

seem think now that because 
Stripes under the Department Defense, 
it’s okay for anyone the military tamper 
with says veteran staff member. 
the paper was always meant provide the 
same quality news that the could get 
back Indeed, the newspaper’s gov- 
instructions, revised 1984, forbid 
the withholding news unless top com- 
manders deem threatening U.S. security 
the safety military personnel. And 
response questions press conference 
last May, Admiral Ronald Hays, Com- 
mander-in-Chief the U.S. Pacific Com- 
mand and publisher Pacific Stars and 
Stripes, vowed would not tolerate any cen- 
sorship. 

true that casual reader either Stars 
and Stripes might question the charge that 
the newspapers have had their journalistic 
teeth pulled out browbeaten editors. The 
Pacific paper, for instance, runs the devoutly 
anti-establishment Doonesbury comic strip. 
Last summer ran long staff-written series 
American atrocities the Philippines 
the turn the century. 

But some writers and editors say Admiral 
Hays’s promise has not been kept. Last sum- 
mer, for example, Pacific Stars and Stripes 
reporter was the first spot the increasing 
number wives Okinawa who had 
taken jobs bars make ends meet during 
severe decline the value the dollar. 
Colonel Stevenson, the staff members say, 
held the sensitive story for several weeks. 
spokesman for publisher Hays says the article 
turned information, 
which, under Stars and Stripes rules, must 
submitted appropriate government 
agency, which, turn, must take action be- 
fore can published. Staff members feel 
was held because was unflattering the 
military. the end, somebody quietly 
slipped draft the Okinawa article the 
Tokyo UPI office, and then Stars and Stripes 
ran version page one. 

Stevenson also did not allow the paper 
print word the expected arrival the bat- 
tleship New Jersey Sasebo, Japan, last Au- 
gust. The Navy does not officially release 
ship movements, and Stars and Stripes 
spokesman says the paper couldn’t print 
speculation. But staff members point out that 
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Blacked out: Stars and Stripes did not report the expected 
arrival Japan the battleship New Jersey, although the local 


press and antinuclear protesters already had the story. 


the New Jersey’s arrival 
was all over the Japanese press. They also 
say Stars and Stripes reporting AIDS 
the military has been downplayed defer- 
ence local anxieties. 

One editor says initial hopes for improve- 
ment under Stevenson’s replacement, Air 
Force Colonel Montgomery, didn’t last 


Tax reform, chemical waste reduction, international 
trade, pharmaceuticals just few the complex 
topics reporters ask about when they call Dow. 

Our answers come from experts. 


Dow, try put reporters quick contact with 
scientists, financial managers, engineers 
experts who can provide background, untangle 
issue and simplify the "eight dollar" words. When 
you with question, we'll give our best. 


Dow information 
For news media only 


800-258-INFO 


(800-258-4636) 


long. The editor says Montgomery refused 
use wire-service story, which had run 
the English-language Japan Times, about Gls 
who had been paid marry Korean prosti- 
tutes order help them emigrate the 
United States. 

Montgomery, former fighter pilot, says 
thought the story was and 


not newsworthy. editorial judg- 
ment another man’s says. 
the editor-in-chief, and intend make 
decisions Editing Stars and Stripes, 
Montgomery says, not exactly the same 
editing civilian newspaper. per- 
ceive spokesman for the United 
States, and even though that’s not true, 

Some former Stars and Stripes employees 
take the long view. The newspaper has never 
been free and uncensored, they say, but the 
degree pressure from above goes and 
down. Timothy Hutchens, who was Pacific 
Stars and Stripes executive editor from 198i 
1984 and who keeps touch with former 
colleagues the paper, says that his last 
year Stars and Stripes grew annoyed 
officers epaulets would bris- 
tling over our stories’’ that threatened 
Congress. relayed that threat 
throughout the Pacific command and the 
Pentagon, and for time the pressure eased. 
seem have 

Katherine Ellison 
Katherine Ellison national correspond- 
ent for the San Jose Mercury News. 
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From Apples 
you’ll see what's store. 

Louis Rukeyser and his blue 
chip guests will take you over the 
counter and behind the big board 
you insights the mar- 
ket, tax reform, the U.S. econ- 
omy and other issues that affect 


you and your money. Watch wise 
and witty “Wall Street Week with 
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AIDS and the editor 


Last Labor Day, Bill Cox said farewell his 
job managing editor the Honolulu Star- 
going the disability roll because 

journalist, have spent career 
trying shed light dark corners. AIDS 
surely one the darkest corners. can use 
some 

Cox’s revelation that had contracted ac- 
quired immune deficiency syndrome caught 
the attention the national press. But for all 
the light shed his own predicament, the 
disclosure that one the newspaper’s top 
executives contracted disease largely as- 
sociated with homosexuals generated little 
heat. The Star-Bulletin received fewer than 
dozen critical letters. Most the response 
was positive. People wished Cox well, even 
suggesting such cures for the fatal disease 
ginseng, herbal tea, pumpkin seeds. For 
Cox’s bosses, the editorial defused di- 


Bill Cox, shortly after 
his retirement managing editor 
the Honolulu Star-Bulletin 


lemma: how play the story. 

Cox, thirty-seven, came the Star-Bul- 
letin, Hawaii’s largest newspaper, 1984, 
after eleven years the Louisville Courier- 
Journal, the last five city editor. the 
Star-Bulletin worked improve the 
paper’s writing style and pressed for more 
investigative projects, including award- 
winning exposé state cover-up the 
dangers the pesticide heptachlor. His col- 
leagues describe him private man who 
kept wall between his social and his news- 
paper life. 

Even the farewell column, Cox left part 
that wall standing. wrote nothing about 
his homosexuality. ought possible 
for journalist discuss the topic 
AIDS without discussing 
said recent interview. point 
writing the column wasn’t say I’m gay. 
The point was discuss 

Cox learned had the disease last July. 
was jogging when his lungs began 
burn, early sign pneumocystitis, form 
pneumonia that often proves fatal AIDS 
victims. spent most July the hospital 
and returned work for few weeks 
August. 

When realized couldn’t maintain the 
pace necessary run the newspaper, Cox 
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broke the news his executive editor, John 
Simonds. disability leave was eventually 
arranged through the Gannett company, 
which owns the Star-Bulletin. But how 
announce Cox’s departure remained thorny 
question. Rumors were already filtering 
through the newsroom. 

Cox remembers long talk with his boss. 
discussed what we’d tell the staff 
the same the public large? Just that 
was leaving for medica! personai reasons? 
didn’t tell any more, weren’t leaving 
things open speculation from the com- 
munity? Neither like the idea jour- 
nalist saying comment.’ 

For Simonds, the meeting was like one 
those Lou Grant episodes which issue 
that had been covered almost daily his 
newspaper suddenly took new meaning. 
thought about not doing any announce- 
thought maybe people would just forget 
about it. But then were afraid that word 
would begin leak out, that the gossip that 
Bill had AIDS would fester and that [people 
would say] that the management was cov- 
ering up. was obvious the credibility 
the paper would shot. 

the other Simonds says, 
anybody’s business what somebody’s per- 
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sonal health is? had appendicitis 
something with social stigma attached 
it, would that 

During their discussion, Cox suggested 
that write something himself, and Si- 
monds jumped the idea. wasn’t pres- 
sured into doing Cox says. The two men 
decided run small news item noting the 
editor’s departure disability leave, with- 
out mentioning AIDS Cox’s column that 
would run the same issue the paper. 
One Cox’s last decisions managing ed- 
itor would whether run his own picture 
with the editorial. decided not to, fearing 
that stranger might, put it, get hys- 

the Sunday before Labor Day, Cox sat 
down his VDT compose his column. 
wrote the says. just came right 
out. Seeing the terminal, made 
cry little. had get and walk around. 
Then decided better finish the damn thing. 
took about two hours 


John Gittelsohn 


John Gittelsohn, former reporter for The 
Burlington Free Press, Gannett Fel- 


lowship Asian studies the University 


Hawaii. 


Making the cut 
Tacoma 


For employees, the change ownership 
the Tacoma, Washington, News Tribune was 
sort three-act play. opened October, 
1985, with the announcement that the family- 
owned newspaper (circulation about 
daily, 116,000 Sunday) was the block. 
Act two: relief the newsroom the paper 
has been sold McClatchy Newspapers 
California, small but quality-conscious 
chain. Given the nature some the chains 
that are out there, McClatchy starts look 
like the guy the white hat. Act three: 
shock. McClatchy has purchased only the 
physical assets the paper, not the labor 
contracts. The paper’s 700 employees are 
told they must apply for their own jobs. Now 
it’s time for the epilogue, and what ought 
say depends whom you talk to. 
McClatchy (owners the Bee papers 
Sacramento, Fresno, and Modesto, among 
other holdings) ended rehiring all but 
forty-six the workers. Thirty-four those 
accepted early retirement. Twelve people (in- 
cluding eight the newsroom) applied for 
their old jobs and were not rehired. All the 


comes the liability crisis, seems that the parties 
involved are busily pointing the finger blame each other. 
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existing unions retained their rights rep- 
resent the employees (although the compos- 
ing-room workers later voted end their 
representation the International Typo- 
graphical Union), and are negotiating new 
contracts. 

was lot wild and off-the-wall 
speculation that this was union-busting ef- 
fort, that intended hire only nonunion 
mento, editor and president McClatchy 
Newspapers. was not the case. The 
great majority the employees hired 
were the employees who had been there be- 
fore. And think you talk very many 
them, you will find they are overwhelm- 
ingly quite content and much happier than 
they 

Indeed, there seems consensus that 
McClatchy has strengthened the staff and 
otherwise invigorated what had been 
sleepy, lackluster paper. starting feel 
like real newspaper for the first time since 
I’ve been says Bart Wright, sports 
columnist with five years the News Trib- 
une. used just old traditional 
paper that always made money and didn’t 
rock the boat. used get beat Seattle 
papers Tacoma stories and then come back 
with essentially rewrite what the Seattle 
papers had. Now we’re doing stuff the other 
papers aren’t doing. It’s exciting part 

But there’s also agreement that the im- 
provement has come considerable human 
cost. The casualties included the chief pho- 


Let go: When the McClatchy chain 

took over his newspaper, veteran copy 
editor Roland Lund was among the forty- 
six employees who kept on. 


CJR/Thomas E. Anderson 
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tographer, man with 
thirty-five years the paper who unwillingly 
took early retirement; longtime radio and 
editor who had been recently widowed; 
veteran reporter, the editorial department’s 
Employee the Year 1984, who began 
collecting unemployment after fifteen years 
service. left lot bodies strewn 
their says Roland Lund, forty- 
seven-year-old copy editor who still be- 
wildered about why, after twenty-one years, 
longer working for the News Trib- 
une. never had problem says. 
did job. Never been repri- 
manded any form, formally informally. 
was never late. Sometimes for years 
and not miss day. was productive. There 
wasn’t minute when wasn’t busy. Did 
what was supposed and extra. I’ve 
never had anything explained why 
not there, other than management saying, 
they just aren’t going hire 

The fell last July Wednesday. Lund 
was called into his editor’s office 
called one time; was like going 
the gas chamber’’) and told clean out 
his desk. was given permission use the 
newsroom computer update his résumé 
stood around almost tapping their 
feet, waiting for finish’’), and then 
was escorted off the premises 
the door, like was some criminal’’). was 
scheduled married the following Sat- 
urday. was just getting life back to- 
says. ‘‘My wife had died 
cancer two years earlier, leaving with two 
young sons. new wife had decided 
quit her job order spend time with the 
kids. Ironically, ended having si- 
multaneous last day the 

The terms the asset sale had been an- 
nounced about month earlier. The News 
Tribune reported obliquely, 
SET ASSUME NEWSPAPER OPERATIONS 
AUG. The employees were told that they 
would have submit applications they 
wanted continue working after the new 
owners took over. Applicants were subse- 
quently interviewed Tacoma executives 
McClatchy papers California. Everyone 
went through the process, 
William Honeysett down. was scary 
says managing editor Norm Bell. 
here lot years that they have back 
and things like write résumés and prepare 
for job interviews things some them 
hadn’t done twenty years.”’ 

Asset sales are unusual the newspaper 
business. McClatchy executives are aware 
only two, both involving newspapers 
(in California and New Jersey) not too long 


ago. proposirig such sale Tacoma, the 
chain says was motivated tax, not labor, 
considerations. had nothing with 
the labor situation all,’’ says Erwin Potts, 
executive vice-president the company. 
was only talking over with the lawyers 
that became clear that under asset sale 
buyer not required assume existing 
contracts any kind newsprint, labor, 
anything. just stumbled into 

But casting out the old contracts does give 
McClatchy the opportunity start from 
scratch with its unions, and better chance 
getting rid what Potts calls 
and archaic work rules. 
McClatchy notes, the asset sale also meant 
could weed out who [didn’t] 
meet our standards.’’ Bob Bruner, admin- 
istrative officer the Pacific Northwest di- 
vision The Newspaper Guild, acknowl- 
edges that employer has the right review 
employee performance. we’re not talk- 
ing about that. We’re talking about sum- 
marily deciding, the basis one cursory 
interview, that seasoned, experienced, 
tested, tried newspaper people cannot work 
for McClatchy says. 
don’t think they have the right that. 
They may have the legal right, but don’t 
think they have the moral 

During the last decade, McClatchy has 
gained reputation chain that’s con- 
cerned with quality with the bottom line 
(although the company profitabie enough 
have been able offer reported $112 
million for the News Tribune). the An- 
chorage Daily News, for example, Mc- 
Clatchy increased the editorial staff from nine 
forty-six, and improved the physical plant. 
Tacoma, the news hole has been in- 
creased, and everyone who was rehired has 
received percent pay raise. 

Managing editor Norm Bell thinks the as- 
set sale gave McClatchy chance improve 
the quality the News Tribune one sudden 
it’s given the opportunity hire large 
number top-quality 

Even Roland Lund, the former copy edi- 
tor, concedes that were few lag- 
among those who didn’t get their jobs 
back. any business you try cull out 
people who aren’t productive, and they prob- 
ably did that most says. 
fact, you’d asked before happened, 
probably could have written list that in- 
cluded six seven the people they let go. 
But wouldn’t have been 


Cassandra Tate 


Cassandra Tate frequent contributor 
the Review. She lives Seattle. 
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why play like Watergate? 


American investigative reporting returned the political 
arena this past fall. digging and leak, energy and 
accident, opened the way disclosure pattern 
deception president who, the words political 
scientist James David Barber, one way and acts an- 
important initial disclosure was Bob Wood- 
ward’s revelation The Washington Post October 
Admiral John Poindexter’s campaign 
about Libya. Exposure the administration’s secret foreign 
policy gained momentum via pursuit the Central Intel- 
ligence Agency’s connections with the Nicaraguan contras’ 
supply lines after the downing arms-bearing plane. 
Then there was the rush flesh out the story after word 
drifted back from Beirut American arms sales Iran. 
Finally, following the administration’s admission No- 
vember the diversion arms profits the contras, 
there was outpouring stories demonstrating how the 
government had, effect, subcontracted its foreign policy 
secret multinational organization arms dealers, in- 
telligence-agency alumni, and other assorted freebooters, 
managed out White House bucket shop. 

Curiously, having come far vigorously, the press 
began early December fret. Commentators expressed 
fear that the public would believe that the press’s real goal 
was bring down the president. Editors worried that people 
would think that reporters were merely having lark. Most 
curiously, journalism’s establishment repeatedly vowed 
avoid what had done Watergate. 

Like many historical analogies, this one depended less 
the actual record what happened than the collective 
memory what happened. Political prudence appears 
dictate recollection that the journalists Watergate some- 
how conducted themselves badly that they had been too 
eager for the jugular. The New York Times 
December both Dan Rather and James Squires, editor 
the Chicago Tribune, regretted what they now considered 
their Watergate excesses, and William Thomas, editor 
the Los Angeles Times, condemned retrospect the 
press’s and 

Whatever the historical basis for these imputations 
collective guilt (and scanty), there course doubt 
that the press, then now, can self-righteously vengeful, 
the questions the president’s uneasy news conference 
November made clear. 

But the issue runs deeper than manners, mannerisms. 
his most unbuttoned reaction the crisis, his pre-Thanks- 
giving interview with Time’s Hugh Sidey, President Reagan 
complained sharks circling with blood the 


Allowing for hyperbole, the president was none- 
theless justified thinking himself and his administration 
under attack. may also right suggesting that 
press exposures can affect the viability and survival his 
administration. 

Such potentially serious consequences are, course, 
loaded with political peril for press that likes portray 
itself nonpolitical. The abjuration Watergate, then, 
may amount careful prepositioning, the staking out 
the press safe ground that is, the position that the 
press supports and reinforces, rather than disrupts, the 
American system. The avowals press leaders that they 
will not behave they did during Watergate may de- 
signed assure the public that this time journalistic inves- 
tigations will not get out hand. 

Perhaps such pledges good behavior are obligatory, 
given the press’s sensitivity accusations that unpa- 
triotic recurring charge most recently made Reagan’s 
communications director, Patrick Buchanan, who im- 
plicitly urged cheering Miami audience boycott news- 
papers and television stations that are insufficiently loyal 
the president. But having thus stated their honorable inten- 
tions, reporters and editors should get with the job 
hand. Barber wrote The Boston Globe November 
30, administration’s top news-spinners keep playing 
the media’s inclination move the next matter 
before this one understood. The obvious: Mem- 
bers the Fourth Estate, major institution contemporary 
politics, should stick with presidential story until they get 
Not only, might added, for the sake 
today’s public, but for the sake history. 


Dealing with disinformation 


Ten years ago, when the Senate Select Committee In- 
telligence Activities first revealed the extent the govern- 
ment’s covert propaganda activities overseas, Secretary 
State Henry Kissinger said, don’t believe that putting 
misleading information out news ever This 
past October, Kissinger’s counterpart, George Shultz, de- 
fended deceiving the foreign press sound public policy. 
Ten years ago, the Senate committee warned that 
media operations [abroad] can result manipulating 
incidentally misleading the American Nowadays, 
the committee’s concern about disinformation seems stop 
abruptly the water’s edge. Once its members learned that 
the foreign press was the intended target the Reagan 
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administration’s disinformation campaign designed un- 
seat unnerve Muammer Qaddafi and that The Wall Street 
Journal was only incidental casualty this campaign, 
the committee seemed lose all interest the matter. (As 
will recalled, August the Journal ran long story 
about the planned U.S. response Libyan terrorism that 
was based intelligence and other confidential sources and 
that proved misleading important respects.) 
report less noticed foray into disinformation ap- 
peared Aviation Week Space Technology March 
1986. piece headlined Using Disinformation 
Policy Impede Technical Data the publication, 
which closely read the Soviets, reported that the De- 
partment Defense and the CIA had initiated disinfor- 
mation program designed mislead the Soviets releasing 
false, incomplete, and misleading information about air- 
craft- and weapons-development projects, including the 
Strategic Defense Initiative. The reporter, David North, 
while standing his story, concedes that material leaked 
him about this disinformation campaign may itself have 
been disinformation. The thought frightening, conjuring 
world which government-authorized fictions appear 
fact and every account, matter how prestigious the 
publication which appears, suspect. 
Ten years ago, the Senate Select Committee recom- 
mended that the use covert activities, including disin- 


undertaken only when ‘‘absolutely essential the na- 
tional For time, successive administrations put 

brake such activities. During the Reagan years, how- 
ever, the increase has been steep that Richard Haass, 

who left the State Department 1985, commented recently, 


covert operations grew any faster, they’d listed 
the New York Stock Exchange.”’ 

What can the press combat the upsurge disin- 
formation? 

First, course, the press should protest did the 
American Society Newspaper Editors and many news- 
papers. Missing from the list protesting papers was The 
Wall Street Journal. Asked about his silence this matter, 
Robert Bartley, editorial page editor the Journal, cited 
the difficulty editorializing issue which one’s 
own paper involved, and added, was more 
uncertain about what happened this case than [were] the 
writers most the commentary The Journal’s 
news side, however, was confident enough the facts 
report about campaign deception which 
exaggerations were being spread 
some which passed U.S. newspapers, start- 
ing with story The Wall Street Journal. 

second step identify sources whenever possible 
and, cases when source who requests anonymity uses 
the press spread misinformation, name the source. 
general rule Albert Hunt, the Journal’s 
Washington bureau chief, said recent interview, 
don’t rely unnamed sources. didn’t live very 
Asked why the Journal did not subsequently name 


the source the misinformation its August story, 
Hunt drew distinction between disinformation and exag- 
geration, saying that while ‘‘the guarantee confidentiality 
vitiated intentional program disinformation, ex- 
aggerating hyping tougher The Journal’s call 
was that had been victim the latter. 

Whether not one agrees with the Journal’s call this 
instance, would seem high time that anonymous sources 
start getting the message that they lie they will named. 

third step for the press tenacious setting the 
record straight whenever learns has been duped. Just 
the administration went all out spread the untruth that 
the Soviets knew they were attacking civilian airliner when 
KAL 007 was downed 1983, so, too, the press must 
all out uncover the truth, Seymour Hersh and 
handful others sought do, and disseminate the facts 
once they have been put the record. may take the truth 
long time catch with falsehood, but when the facts 
have last been ascertained, they should publicized 
widely the lie. 


GILBERT CRANBERG 


Gilbert Cranberg was editorial page editor The Des Moines 
Register from 1975 1982; now teaches journalism the 
University lowa. 


Darts and laurels 


Laurel: the San Jose Mercury News and reporter Susan 
Faludi, for engaging report the serious flaws that 
Yale-Harvard study purporting show the unsettlingly low 
chances that women not married the time they hit thirty 
will ever know the joys connubial bliss. Tracing the 
media’s infatuation with the survey began with chance 
phone call life-style writer the Stamford, Connect- 
icut, Advocate sociologist New Haven, who happened 
mention his experimental (and inconclusive) work; grew 
when the story was picked the AP; and peaked when 
Newsweek put the story its cover Faludi explains what 
was wrong with the study’s sample, methods, and conclu- 
sions, and how, The Boston Globe put October 
editorial, fuels feminist backlash that blames the 
liberation women for all kinds Faludi also 
holds another, more solidly grounded (but far less pub- 
licized) study which was completed about the same time 
the U.S. Census Bureau and which contradicts the 
Yale-Harvard findings heartening degree. 

Dart: Minutes, for the curious want ordinary 
enterprise its November segment Patricia Lara, the 
Colombian journalist who, for unspecified reasons, was re- 
cently prevented immigration officials from entering the 
U.S. on-screen interview with Elliott Abrams, As- 
sistant Secretary State for Inter-American Affairs, cor- 
respondent Harry Reasoner got the show scoop when 
Abrams announced that Lara’s visa had been cancelled be- 
cause her involvement with terrorists and with the Cuban 
secret police (activities she fiercely denied). But star reporter 
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Reasoner somehow never got around asking Abrams for 
single piece evidence support his charge. 

Dart: The Washington Post, for spiking Jack An- 
derson column (September 16) describing how, time 
when arts groups around the country are suffering from 
drastic cuts federal grants, nine Washington’s major 
cultural institutions continue enjoy increased income from 
taxpayers’ monies funneled through unique endowment 
fund one specifically tailored members Congress 
for the pet projects their wives (whom the institutions 
have craftily named their committees and boards). 
happens, several the institutions identified the column 
part the Nine’’ for example, The Folger 
Shakespeare Library, the Phillips Collection, and the Arena 
Stage are also pet projects Katharine Graham and 
other top executives The Washington Post. 

Laurel: The Seattle Times and staff reporter Eric 
Nalder, for explosive series longstanding safety and 
security violations the Hanford Nuclear Reservation, 
plutonium-producing facility run Kockwell Hanford Op- 
erations under contract with the government. Based se- 
cret internal memos and buried Department Energy 
reports, the articles (which began October produced 
chain reaction countercharges, whistleblowing, 
congressional probe, and, October the belated closing, 
the DOE, two the facility’s plants. 

Dart: Bicycle Rider magazine and publisher Denis 
Rouse. The July issue carried article promoting new 
designs women’s bikes article that began waving 
and other urban implausible explanations for 
the underrepresentation women the cyclist population; 
the same issue also carried editorial introduction pub- 
lisher Rouse that seemed have lost its brakes. 
the sight magnificent looking creature spinning along 

with her long, lioness-blonde hair shining the wind, 
the lithe, tanned, shapely figure working perfect congruity 
with the bike, her lovely face expressing that unmis- 
takably aloof quality that seems endemic physically gifted 
swept-away Rouse told his readers, damn 
near crashed the subsequent issues, one cyclist 
who, like many others, wrote letter the editor registering 
her dismay the perpetuation attitudes that encourage 
sexual harassment cyclists like herself similarly 
men, became the target round abusive 
published comments from Rouse, who ridiculed her fears 
person who lost the use both legs, but 
who still climbs mountains hauling his wheelchair sum- 
mits his and invited her photo. 
the judge how stunning you (As result the 
controversy, three editors resigned.) 

Laurel: WCBS-TV, New York, and The Guardian, 
radical for their blistering 
coverage working conditions the Pymm Thermometer 
Factory Brooklyn and the sickening levels toxic mer- 
cury vapor which employees and their families have been 
continually, knowingly and with little interference from 


OSHA callously exposed. October press con- 
ference announcing indictments the company and several 
its executives charges criminally assaulting and 
recklessly endangering workers’ lives, Brooklyn District 
Elizabeth Holtzman graciously acknowledged the 
key role played the news media developing the state’s 
case: would like single out particularly Jonathan Ben- 
nett The Guardian and Dr. Peter Salgo 
the D.A. said. Mini-dart: WCBS-TV, for pettily ex- 
punging Bennett The from the 
footage aired Holtzman’s remarks. 

Laurel: the business staff the St. Paul Pioneer Press 
Dispatch, for its uplifting refusal contribute copy 
sixteen-page editorial section celebrating the acquisition 
Republic Airlines Northwest Airlines, one the biggest 
mergers the area’s history. Although the section did take 
off September 28, loaded with enthusiastic pieces 
free-lance writer and, course, with ads (including one 
for Northwest Airlines company biography that was head- 
lined Review’’), the unfriendliness the 
project produced promise from management that such 
weightless would not run again. (An example 
the kind material missing from the section was pro- 
vided the very same day the Minneapolis Star and 
Tribune, whose page-one story detailed employees’ worries 
over possible layoffs and transfers, not mention the ap- 
parent shift more autocratic management style, sug- 
gested memorandum workers forbidding them 
read anything other than company publications their half- 
hour lunch breaks.) 
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Farmer, early 


Most have turned her from time for 
sweetness. Fanny Farmer, one Boston’s, and the 
count 

fore America’s favorite Farmer 


candy, lobe was producing culinary news from 
all over the world, 

From time saving recipes money saving coupons. 
how bar becue tips microwaving. From what look 
for canned foods how can your own. had appetite 
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The ANPA doesn’t think 
repetitive strain injury 
‘major problem.’ 

Many VDT users do. 

crippling affliction. 


DIANA HEMBREE and SARAH HENRY 


ohn Furey was reluctant see doctor about 
the pain his right arm. reporter for the San 
Diego Tribune, Furey, who thirty-six, first 
noticed problem while transcribing long in- 
terview his computer terminal last June. 
was typing when began get sharp pains that 
These pains returned, accompanied 
tingling sensation the fingers, whenever 
used the keyboard. After several weeks discomfort, Furey 
sought medical help. almost felt guilty the day went 
the says, didn’t have any big 
injury anything. wasn’t actually killing me, just both- 
ering 

What seemed minor injury, however, proved 
serious. Diagnosed suffering from tendonitis, Furey 
was told his physical therapist wear plastic splint 
when typing. Shifting gears shaking hands caused him 
teeth-gritting pain. That summer, Furey considered taking 
rest break after finishing series articles. trying 
stand the pain until get those told another 
reporter the time. iced elbow enough make 
the thing fall off. Now it’s starting get 

Furey victim repetitive strain injury (RSI), term 
that embraces number painful and often disabling af- 
flictions linked continuous bending, twisting, and flexing 
the hands, arms, shoulders. Thousands these in- 
juries, which include tendonitis, are found among meat- 
cutters, garment workers, and other workers whose jobs 
require constant, repeated hand movements. But repetitive 
strain injuries are also showing among office workers, 
who may strike computer keyboard 45,000 times 


Diana Hembree staff writer the Center for Investigative 
Reporting, San Francisco. Sarah Henry associate the 
Center. Tillie Fong, also associate, provided assistance. 
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hour. And automated newspaper offices are exception: 
the dismay all involved, disabling cases RSI have 
recently cropped newspapers across the country. 

the last three years, serious and often disabling hand 
and arm disorders have afflicted employees using video 
display terminals the Los Angeles Times, The Philadel- 
phia Inquirer, the San Diego Tribune, the San Francisco 
Chronicle and Examiner, Newsday, and the New York Daily 
News; many these employees have received workers’ 
compensation and disability payments. the San Jose Mer- 
cury News, four sales and clerical employees and copy 
editor who use VDTs have undergone surgery correct 
nerve damage their hands and wrists. VDT-related hand 
and arm injuries have developed into major job-health 
issue the Los Angeles Times, where, according deputy 
managing editor Noel Greenwood, twenty-two reporters and 
editors have suffered mild acute cases RSI. (At the 
Times, the ailment commonly called computeritis com- 
puter complaint.) 

one really knows how many newsroom employees 
have developed says David Eisen, research director 
The Newspaper Guild. figures are simply im- 
possible Newsroom employees are apparently not 
reporting hand and arm disorders the scale seen Aus- 
tralia, where one-third the journalists some news- 
rooms have developed RSI (see for Life 
July/August 1985). But both countries, 
newspaper employees who have developed RSI warn that 
the injuries can not only painful, but crippling. 

Los Angeles Times reporter Penelope McMillan, for ex- 
ample, says that VDT-linked arm injury cost her nearly 
five months lost work time. first noticed had 
problem when covering the nuclear accident last 
April, interviewing American tourists who had been Kiev. 
Twenty minutes into taking notes, felt were writing 
while pushing heavy she says. got worse, and 
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several days later was incapacitated. could not type 
single word. was somebody had just come and 
grabbed elbow vise, causing excruciating 

Her doctor, John Adams, Los Angeles orthopedist, 
compared her case tendonitis ‘‘four tennis 
McMillan recalls. said he’d never seen anything like 
Returning work after two-and-a-half-month leave, 
McMillan found that anti-inflammatory drugs had effect 
the recurrent pain her arms. 

One McMillan’s colleagues, Robert Jones, also found 
himself incapacitated RSI. Jones, environmental 
writer for the Times, describes his injury searing 
pain that started the wrist and spread the elbow. you 
can imagine the tendons little cables that drive the hand, 
mine were frayed cables metal scraping against 
November 1985, the chronic, severe pain forced Jones 
quit reporting and other work for nine months. 

was says Jones. For months, recalls, 


hurt even when brushed teeth the morning.”’ 
Swimming, his favorite sport, was impossible, and could 
longer bicycle drive car for extended periods. After 
months rest and new kinds therapy, his pain dimin- 
ished, and Jones returned reporting last October. 
pain hasn’t gone says, far, doesn’t 

John Furey the San Diego Tribune also reports that 
the pain from his injury under control. After experi- 
menting with half dozen treatments, including icing and 
friction massage you’ve been this kind pain 
for months, try anything’’), found that heat and 
Chinese acupuncture seemed work best. has long since 
discarded his plastic splint and optimistic about full 
recovery. The injury, however, still circumscribes his daily 
life. have two kids two and four. can’t lift them, 
not even put them into car 

Charlotte LeGates, who represents the nation’s leading 


RSI and how prevent 


Repetitive strain injury apparently not new disease. 
Hand and arm problems associated with repetitive manual 
tasks were first reported medical literature the sev- 
enteenth century. the United States, RSI was reported 
blue-collar workers early 1912, when telegraph op- 
erators developed Other workers 
developed ‘‘washerwoman’s 
and During World War 
Morse code operators suffered from painful condition 
known 

Until recently, doctors considered some these injuries 
largely psychosomatic. late 1969 leading 
British medical text attributed for 
example, the personality Morse 
code operators. Hand and arm disorders caused repetitive 
strain are longer considered imaginary ailments the 
medical profession, however. 

Among the many forms RSI are tendonitis inflamed 
tendons and carpal tunnel syndrome debilitating 
nerve disorder that affects the hand and wrist. the United 
States, more than 23,000 industrial workers have developed 
carpal tunnel syndrome alone, according Labor Depart- 
ment figures. Unofficially, Dan Habes, industrial engi- 
neer with the National Institute for Occupational Safety and 
Health, has estimated that thousands more workers may, 
fact, have the condition. 

you’re person with hand-intensive job and you 
develop carpal tunnel syndrome, not only you probably 
lose your job, you may find hard sleep night because 
the burning and says Dr. Roger Stephens, who 
heads the Labor Department’s work muscle and skeletal 
disorders. 

Australia, union and business leaders have re- 
ported RSI, doctors have warned that 
too-rapid work pace may contribute the injuries. Mean- 
while, the U.S. and elsewhere, some employers are using 
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computer terminals the assembly line the 
says Jeffrey Jones, industrial hygienist the San 
Francisco General Hospital’s Occupational Health Clinic. 
work speeded and employers use the com- 
puters keep track how fast you work. It’s very stressful. 
The pink- white-collar workers are beginning taste 
what assembly-line people have been coping with for long 
adds. 

How can reporters and other newspaper employees pre- 
vent least reduce the risk RSI? The following 
tips are gleaned from fact-sheet published the Australian 
Journalists’ Association and from handout distributed 
the Australian Council Trade Unions. 


Adjust the work station you can assume comfortable 
keying position. 

Try use soft touch when keying and avoid over- 
stretching the fingers. 

Avoid resting your wrists the keyboard edge the 
desk when typing. 

Don’t bend your hands the wrists. 

Try take frequent, short rest breaks, and every half 
hour so, some stretching. 

Don’t use painkilling drugs order keep working. 

report symptoms RSI (persistent pain, 
tenderness, tingling, numbness) and seek medical advice. 


Avoid RSI, fact-sheet co-authored Amanda Gore and 
David Tasker, both whom are occupational physiother- 
apists, can ordered from the Australian Journalists’ As- 
sociation, 403 Elizabeth Street, Surry Hills, New South 
Wales, 2010 Australia. 

Improving VDT Work, comprehensive job-health man- 
ual written job-stress specialist Steven Sauter, also gives 
advice avoiding repetitive strain injuries. available 
from The Report 910 Massachusetts Street, Suite 503, 
Lawrence, Kansas 66044. 


Tillie Fong and Sarah Henry 
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VDT-related 
hand and arm 
injuries have 
developed into 
major job- 
health issue 
the Los 
Angeles Times 


Pamela Moreland 
the Los Angeles 
Times Valley 
edition, wearing 

wrist brace 


computer-industry trade group, hand and arm disorders 
among VDT users are problem’’ compared 
backaches and other, more common complaints. LeGates, 
communications director for the Computer and Business 
Equipment Manufacturers Association, says that she has 
heard reports RSI among reporters using VDTs, but ar- 
gues that the computer makers cannot held responsible 
for such injuries. wrong put the blame the com- 
puter she says. have meat-cutter’s 
elbow, but meat-cutters don’t blame their injury the meat. 
And what about tennis elbow? Nobody blames the tennis- 
court manufacturers the person who invented tennis. Our 
responsibility provide good possible equipment, 


similar view held Reneé Ross, exec- 
utive director the Center for Office Tech- 
nology, coalition trade groups and 
computer makers that serves clearing- 
house for information about VDT-related is- 
sues. position that RSI found 
variety occupational settings, including 
Ross says. Most experts, she adds, 
that RSI not caused the VDT, 
but how the VDT used. Education the employer 
and employee, then, extremely 

Steven Sauter, job-stress specialist with the National 
Institute for Occupational Safety and Health, believes that 
VDT-related injuries are relatively uncommon. But, 
warns, these problems occur, they can serious 
and require medical 

One problem, Sauter notes, that many VDT jobs 
little built-in job-health manual called /m- 
proving VDT Work, which wrote while teaching the 
University Wisconsin, Sauter explained that VDT op- 
erators often make thousands keystrokes hour, 
peating nearly identical motions high rate 
While typing, each stroke requires muscles contract and 
tendons move, and the tendons can become irritated 
they slide around bones and against tissues. such cases, 
warns, the wear and tear can cause painful inflammation 
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the tendons, which will not heal without rest. 

The rest, moreover, may long one. Some tendon 
injuries, left untreated, can take months heal, according 
Robert Forster, Los Angeles physical therapist who has 
treated VDT users suffering from RSI. heal much 
more slowly than explains, the 
blood circulation those areas Forster advises 
reporters seek help the first symptoms RSI, which 
include persistent ache, fatigue, tenderness, 
take. You can wind 

Despite such risks, many newspaper employees have 
never heard RSI. manufacturers should 
have warned people; never heard word about RSI until 
people started having says McMillan, the 
Los Angeles Times. many newspaper employees the idea 
being injured using VDT keyboard may seem far- 
fetched. Laurie Becklund, award-winning reporter the 
Los Angeles Times, recalls her colleagues’ surprise when 
she developed tenosynovitis painful inflammation 
the tendons and tendon sheaths both her arms. 
friends and other reporters couldn’t figure out how this hap- 
says Becklund. touch much lighter than 
the old manual typewriters had. You just don’t see how 
you could hurt 

Indeed, question that puzzles many editors why some 
employees who had problems when they used typewriters 
are developing hand and arm injuries now that they are using 
VDTs. One answer, say occupational health specialists, 
that, although some typists develop such injuries, VDT 
users may greater risk because they can make many 
more hand movements per hour. addition, using type- 
writer calls for more varied hand movements and breaks 
routine, such inserting paper. 

Another factor that may contribute injuries that some 
reporters are simply using their VDTs more than they used 
typewriters. the Times, used anything avoid 
using our clunky old manual Becklund says. 
take notes hand anything. When got VDTs, 


‘The reporters 
been 
getting these 
problems were 
with good 
reputations. 
They 
the kind 
take advantage 
the company’ 


Jan Klunder, Los 
Angeles Times 
court reporter who 
underwent surgery 
for tendonitis 


— 
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were thrilled. They were convenient that began 
using them for Penelope McMillan adds that, 
while working stories, ‘‘it was easy sit glued the 
set for hours. It’s hard get and take break you’re 
really just such constant, prolonged use 
VDT that may contribute hand and arm disorders, some 
experts contend. 

Athletes often develop RSI the form el- 
tendonitis, and other problems. Thus, hardly 
surprising that sports-medicine experts should lead the field 
treatment the ailment. Stephen Snyder, orthopedic 
surgeon who works prominent sports-medicine clinic 


Van Nuys, California, now numbers among his clientele 
not only athletes but several VDT users well. Snyder 
believes that holding arm extended over computer key- 
board for hours can contribute the injury. holding 
racket extended, it’s fatiguing and stressful because 
the muscles have contract just hold the arm 
unnatural position,’’ Snyder says. 

Orthopedist John Adams adds, the muscles stay tense 
and don’t relax over certain period, [the tension] can stress 
the tendons where they attach the bone, resulting 
Adams speculates that pressure meet deadlines 
can muscle tension. 


Faster, faster! The fierce pace classified ads 


has always encouraged take breaks and 
get from our terminal and stretch, but sales pressure 
keeps most the girls pinned the darn says 
Georgia Lumley, sixty-eight-year-old classified ads em- 
ployee the San Jose Mercury News. Hers not isolated 
report: most newspaper sales and clerical workers inter- 
viewed talk chronic tension, continual pressure work 
faster and make sales quotas and poor fur- 
niture work-station design. Many also express frustration 
being unable take even short rest breaks will. Not 
surprisingly, perhaps, the classified ads department 
that RSI has first shown many newspapers and 
where the plight those who suffer from has received 
the least attention. 

Kristine Donnelly, who thirty-nine, has worked the 
New York Daily News for the last thirteen years. June 
1985, she developed serious pain her hands, wrists, 
and shoulders and was diagnosed having tenosynovitis 


Kristine Donnelly, hooked sine-wave machine, 
receives treatment for work-related tenosynovitis. 


inflamed tendons and tendon sheaths. Donnelly says that 
her doctor warned her that she were return work she 
would need take extended breaks, management 
wouldn’t take back under those circumstances.’’ She 
has been disability leave for the last eleven months, and 
reports that she still unable sustained VDT work: 
hold the phone talk you, can feel the 
pain Her disability payments will stop early 
1988. She hopes urgently that her hands heal that she 
can return her old job. 

hand injury also played havoc with one Donnelly’s 
co-workers. Rita Waterman, who says she generally works 
five-and-a-half-hour shifts with breaks, took disability 
leave 1986 when two her fingers continually 
up’’ when she hit the terminal keys. She describes the 
paper’s management very supportive, noting that she has 
been given better chair and offered job that involves 
less typing. Still, she says, continued pressure 
work fast, and lot people are complaining sore arms 
and necks, even young 

Studies Japan and Australia show high percentage 
RSI among sales and clerical workers using VDTs. De- 
spite these findings, many newspaper managers and other 
executives appear regard regular rest breaks which the 
federal government has recommended for each hour in- 
tensive VDT work luxury that sales and clerical 
workers can without. Classified-ads employees also com- 
plain double standard: one salesperson observed that 
newer, better terminals first management, while 
those who sit front the computer all day are stuck 
with the old, creaky 

classified-ads employee with tendonitis, who works 
San Francisco Bay area newspaper, says her doctor advised 
her stand and ten minutes stretching for every 
forty minutes the job. wanted that and keep 
working, but one supervisors ordered home 
workers she says. said that stood and 
did exercises, everyone would want 

forget that classified ads are the steak and gravy 
the adds this employee, who wished 
remain anonymous. us, the newspaper wouldn’t 
even D.H. and S.H. 
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Experts interviewed agree that great deal remains 
learned.about RSI. ‘‘It’s mystery why some patients 
respond well to, say, ice treatments and therapy, while 
others don’t seem respond says physical therapist 
Robert Forster. While disagreeing somewhat the proper 
treatment for journalists with RSI, and other specialists 
agree basic prevention: rest and exercise breaks least 
once every hour, good work posture, early treatment 
symptoms, and well-designed chairs and work stations. (The 
Center for Office Technology also recommends that tasks 
rotated much possible piece advice that 
concerned publishers may find difficult implement.) 

Another mystery just how many reporters and other 
VDT users suffer from RSI. the United States, surpris- 
ingly little research has been done RSI and office work. 
The advent office automation, however, has been dogged 
widespread complaints musculoskeletal injuries, ac- 
cording 1983 report from the National Academy 
Sciences. Moreover, disturbingly high incidence RSI 
among white-collar workers has been documented other 
countries: Japan, medical team found that one-third 
all office workers experienced muscle tenderness and stiff- 
ness; Australia, study 3,000 public employees with 
RSI revealed that percent were word-processor and key- 
board operators. 


espite such findings, the American Newspaper 
Association has yet investigate 
the types injuries that have crippled re- 


porters across the country. know 
problem [with RSI] the newspaper 


industry,’’ says Joseph Lorfano the 
ANPA. Given this lead, hardly sur- 
prising that some news executives refuse 
recognize RSI work-related injury. One 
reporter, who requested anonymity, has had sue her com- 
pany for workers’ compensation for disabling case 
tendonitis. parents hadn’t loaned money during 
the time was fighting for workers’ compensation, 
would’ve had hock she says. 

another case, editor told reporter disabled RSI 
that wasn’t running for injured reporters. 
said, ‘You can’t write, you can’t type. What the hell 
can you for me?’ the reporter recalls. felt such 
complete misery and frustration. didn’t have the ability 
work, but doctor wouldn’t authorize leave. [The doctor 
subsequently did.] was terrible bind 

some newspapers, however, managers and editors 
have not only taken sympathetic interest their RSI- 
impaired employees but have invested their recovery. 
notable example the Los Angeles Times, where VDT- 
linked hand and arm injuries have become the leading oc- 
cupational-health issue. Last May, two Times reporters 
checked around the Los Angeles newsroom and suburban 
bureaus and found that least twenty-two reporters and 
editors (out total 350 local news staff members) 
suffered varying degrees from RSI. One senior staff mem- 
ber believes that, since May, the number RSI victims 
has risen about forty. Mike Manfro, the paper’s safety 
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Noel Greenwood, deputy managing editor, Los Angeles Times 


‘We found out the hard way that you don’t 
treat your computer right, bite you’ 


director, confirms that least six reporters have lost work 
time due the disorder. definitely some sort 
phenomenon going the says reporter Robert 
Jones. work hours have been lost and the 
cost the paper just 

Jan Klunder, Times court reporter who underwent sur- 
gery for work-related biceps tendonitis 1986, says that 
management was skeptical when reporters first began 
report injuries. the reporters been getting these 
problems were solid employees with good reputations; they 
weren’t the kind call sick and take advantage the 
company. for adds, know certainly 
wouldn’t through surgery just get two months 

Penelope McMillan, who was unable work for nearly 
five months result RSI, says that, while she pleased 
working again, question is, why did have 
happen 

Over the past couple years, Noel Greenwood, deputy 
managing editor the Times, has often wrestled with this 
question. Discussing the spate hand and arm injuries 
the paper, Greenwood says, had absolutely warning 
[about When first got VDTs, everybody just saw 
them spiffy electronic typewriters. found out the hard 
way that you don’t treat your computer right, bite 
Another question troubling Greenwood was, why 
were the cases RSI cropping his paper? one 
point thought, going crazy? Why the Times, why 
here [in Although one has satisfactorily an- 
swered that question, questionnaire circulated among the 
twenty-two reporters and editors with RSI symptoms pro- 
vides some clues. RSI victims often keyed interviews 
while cradling the phone between their ear and shoulder 
practice frowned safety experts. But more signifi- 
cantly, says Greenwood, found that the average re- 
porter [with RSI] tended work the computer for long 
periods time, concentrating very hard, and rarely taking 
breaks. seems that RSI may partly injury over- 
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paper’s 
safety director 
consulting 
with reporters 
work-station 
design and 
looking into 
other possible 
causes the 
injuries 
the Times.’ 


Mike Manjro, safety 
director, the Los 
Angeles Times, and 
city desk editor 
Sandy Banks, wearing 
telephone headset 
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overwork does indeed contribute RSI, not sur- 
prising that Times reporter Laurie Becklund was among 
those injured. Her case particularly poignant example 
the high price paid reporters who continue try 
work despite increasing pain. 

fifteen-year news veteran, Becklund first developed 
problems while working series about death squads 
Salvador. After returning from Central America the 
fall 1982, she says, was huge amount typing 
and often sit and work the computer twelve hours 
day, seven days 

Becklund first experienced neck and back spasms, which 
doctors linked pinched nerve her neck. The condition 
cleared with treatment, but 1985 she developed 
burning pain her right arm. The diagnosis: tenosynovitis. 

editors were terrific, very supportive, encouraging 
take time off needed says Becklund. The 
Times also transferred her job that didn’t require writing. 
situation with everyone around working and not write. 
was too tempting write messages the computer, 
type interviews, and finally realized that wasn’t help- 
ing either the paper June 1986, Becklund 
decided temporary disability leave until her hands 
were healed. 

was very hard she says, for 
long time just fought it. Even now it’s hard not write. 
Watching everyone else work makes you feel guilty, 
just sitting around like fifth wheel. But realized that 
was ever going get over this, just had 

Like Becklund, RSI victim Robert Jones also did alter- 
native work the Times. With assistant, who did the 
typing for him, Jones spent six months helping draw 
the newspaper’s first Earthquake Plan. Like Becklund, Jones 
found difficult resist working the computer. 
hard keep your hands off. It’s sort like ex-smoker 
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being roomful smokers. You think, well, isn’t 
going kill this time. remember this really 
pathetic would stick pencil through fist and poke 
keys with the eraser. thought wouldn’t hurt that 
much because didn’t require the same movement typ- 
ing. But when realized was making worse, 

try discover the cause, and halt the spread, 
the type injuries that were afflicting many his re- 
porters, Greenwood hired outside safety consultant and 
immersed himself VDT-related literature. Together with 
the consultant and the Times’s safety department, pre- 
paring slide show and lecture VDT hazards and safe 
use. The slide-lecture show, which will focus RSI, will 
shown Times bureaus throughout the country, Green- 
wood says. 

Meanwhile, the paper’s safety director, Mike Manfro, 
consulting with reporters work-station design and looking 
into other possible causes the injuries the Times. 
suspects desks that are too high for comfort may have con- 
tributed the injuries that have plagued the paper. 

the beginning, was hard for some people take 
these [injuries] Greenwood says. think other 
departments may have thought those editorial were 
little crazy, maybe prima donnas sensitive souls. 
But one thinks that way The wave injuries has 
taken its toll the Times, acknowledges. been 
very tough for these reporters [with RSI]. It’s demoralizing. 
You can see your whole livelihood passing before you. You 
can’t even type. It’s absolutely depressing and scary and 
frightening. encourage our reporters see doctor 
right away. essential, you are hurting, stop every- 
thing and get 

Greenwood, who was himself reporter for eight years, 
pleased that most Times employees with RSI who took 
time off are now back work. one point was afraid 
relieved see people who are beating it. They are among 
our very finest 

Robert Jones and Penelope McMillan still feel chronic 
low-level pain their arms, but both are back work, 
with McMillan wearing alarm watch remind her 
stretch every thirty minutes. Jan Klunder reporting again 
after surgery. But Laurie Becklund not back her desk. 
After four-and-a-half months’ leave, the pain her hands 
still makes writing out the question. 

Becklund has just recently given birth baby girl, and 
gnawing worry how her injuries will affect caring for 
the child. hands, I’ve had give gar- 
dening, cooking, piano, tennis, and driving,’’ she says. 
having worry about how hold baby, that part 
just doesn’t seem 

For Becklund, who receives physical therapy for her 
hands three times week, the worst not knowing when 
her hands will healed. ‘‘It’s hard not feel depressed, 
especially because the doctors won’t tell you that you’re 
ever going get over it. They won’t promise fix it. Some 
articles I’ve read say that your hands hurt when you aren’t 
doing activity, then you’ve got for She paused. 
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The real estate story: 
ard news soft 


With much advertising stake, 
who wants dig dirt the developers? 


Francisco Supervisor Carol 
Ruth Silver’s history reads like 
synopsis the sixties. single 
mother with brown belt karate, she’s 
had ties Synanon, the Black Panthers, 
and the civil rights movement Mis- 
sissippi. She was elected 1977 from 
the city’s Mission district something 
lot San Franciscans were surprised 
two years ago when she sent letter 
her financial supporters announcing that 
she had just gotten her real estate license 
and wanted sell them property. 
Her political sympathies seemed 
change, too. Working closely with 
Mayor Dianne Feinstein’s office, Silver 


Mary Ellen Schoonmaker associate ed- 
itor the Review. 


MARY ELLEN SCHOONMAKER 


pushed through the most permissive ver- 
sion the Downtown Plan, San Fran- 
cisco’s famous blueprint for controlling 
land use and growth for the rest the 
century. And her voting record other 
key issues brought charges ihat she was 
abandoning her progressive politics for 
the interests the big developers who 
have swarmed San Francisco recent 
years during the greatest real estate 
boom the city’s history. Silver an- 
swered that growth meant jobs for her 
low-income constituents. 

The story might have ended there, 
with profile Silver that ran the 
San Francisco Examiner October 
1985, the writer, political reporter 
John Jacobs, hadn’t realized there was 
something bigger going on. Jacobs had 
been away fellowship, and his 


Following the money: the San Francisco Examiner, where critics say 
real estate had long been something sacred cow, Gerald Adams 
(far left) and John Jacobs broke new ground last year with 

juicy series ‘‘how money and politics shape San 


return 1984 found San Francisco 
says, the Jacobs 
notes that the wake the 1978 as- 
sassinations Mayor George Moscone 
and Supervisor Harvey Milk and the 
1980 change from district-by-district 
citywide elections, major power shift 
had taken place. Real estate lawyers and 
lobbyists were all over city hall and 
new engine was driving local politics. 
That might seem obvious anyone 
who compares San Francisco’s skyline 
now with the skyline twenty years ago. 
Since 1965, the city has approved 
million square feet new downtown 
office space, the equivalent sev- 
enty-five Transamerica Pyramids, San 
Francisco’s best-known skyscraper. 
Roughly half has been built since 1978 
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under Mayor Feinstein kind rein- 
carnation the Gold Rush. The city’s 
two daily newspapers covered the build- 
ing boom day-to-day. Alan Mutter, the 
San Francisco Chronicle’s city editor, 
paper would have have its head 
the sand miss the land-use, gov- 
ernmental, and political issues involved 
development San Francisco. 
the major theme what the 
Chronicle, says. But neither paper 
had stepped back take the long view. 

Kenneth MacDonald, writer for Na- 
tional Real Estate Investor magazine and 
San Francisco resident for forty-two 
years, believes that real estate used 
kind sacred cow the two papers. 
newspapers have financial inter- 
ests town that are affected devel- 
MacDonald says. don’t 
think they absolutely dictated their 
staffs what cover, but it’s hard over- 
come unspoken 

Reporter Jacobs doesn’t share the con- 
spiracy theory. Both papers had covered 
development infinitum; the trouble, 
says, was the slowness the news- 
room wrap its mind around huge 
and complex story. wasn’t until last 
year that the Examiner together the 
political component, and think it’s crit- 
ical. define politics how you divide 
the goodies, and the biggest goody 
San Francisco has its 

Soon after the Silver profile appeared, 
Jacobs and Gerald Adams, the Ex- 
aminer’s urban planning writer, began 
six-month investigation that ended last 
summer with juicy four-part series, 
politics shape San Francisco’s 
showed that developers had become 
the number one lobby town, pouring 
least $1.75 million into political cam- 
paigns and special civic funds from 1982 
through 1985, the same time that the 
city was trying impose tighter controls 
frenzied downtown growth. The se- 
ries detailed the seductive effects the 
new big money local politicians: the 
penthouse cocktail parties, the hobnob- 
bing over jumbo prawns, and the inev- 
itable quid pro quos. With citywide 
elections, candidates need lot more 
money run for office, and developers 
are right there give them. 
though both sides deny it, there 
price. 

One the highlights the series was 


look five new projects and their ties 
city hall. People associated with those 
projects had contributed total 
politicians, the mayor’s 
pet Cable Car Fund, and campaigns 
defeat grass-roots anti-growth initia- 
tives. City officials denied that the 
money had colored their judgment. All 
five projects, however, received favored 
treatment worth millions dollars 
their builders. Three were exempted 
from the city’s tough ordi- 
which prohibits new buildings 
that would cast shadows parks, and 
from temporary moratorium 
growth. Although several city officials 
said they were trying help projects 
caught mid-development, the exemp- 
tions all went projects that had not yet 
broken ground. 

least some this information must 
have been news ordinary San Fran- 
ciscans, whose lives had been directly 
affected the development binge. (In 
fact, this past November showed that 
they’d had enough: after several years 
unsuccessful attempts, the city’s vot- 
ers passed strong anti-growth initia- 
tive.) The series noted that while the 
boom had brought jobs, tax revenues, 
and prosperity, had also jammed rush- 
hour traffic, helped jack housing 
prices among the highest the nation, 
and blocked some the spectacular 
views that made the City the Bay 
famous. development, there are 
winners and losers,’’ says Calvin 
Welch, longtime local housing activ- 
ist. losers get displaced and have 
leave town. these issues are very, 
very important large numbers peo- 
ple. They can mean the loss busi- 
nesses and The Bay 
Guardian, crusading weekly paper, 
has been hammering away the 
San Francisco for 
years. But, Welch says, the Examiner 
series helped tie all together. 

The series was kind double-edged 
sword. showed San Franciscans what 
their politicians had been doing and what 
their newspaper hadn’t. lot cities 
could use similar revelation. 


eal estate wonderful beat. 
It’s the heart city, its glam- 
our and grit, its skyscrapers and 
slums, its elite inner circle and its grass- 
roots groups demanding change. its 
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fullest definition, touches housing, 
neighborhoods, finance, planning, local 
government, and politics. It’s not just 
about new buildings going up; it’s about 
what was torn down make room for 
them and why. its core, it’s about 
power who has it, who doesn’t, 
what’s being done with the few, 
and how that affects the many. 

It’s also beat that has been coming 
into its own only recent years, the 
coattails better business writing. And, 
many newsrooms, has long way 
go. Newspapers have such ambig- 
uous relationship with real estate. For 
one thing, they are intrinsically booster- 
ish, favoring development because 
brings higher circulations and revenues. 
And real estate profits translate directly 
into newspaper profits; few advertising 
sources are more lucrative. 

fact, the weekly real estate sections 
put out many papers have never been 
thicker. They have bigger staffs and bet- 
ter editors than ever before. Yet much 
the writing still reads like recycled 
press releases. Are they news sections. 
they claim, advertising supple- 
ments? Because the millions dollars 
that real estate advertisers pour into 
them, this the place where papers are 
most tempted sell their souls. 

Tom Robbins, the former editor 
City Limits, excellent real estate and 
housing journal New York, has seen 
all kinds interesting housing and de- 
velopment stories begging for cov- 
erage while real estate sections keep 
churning out soft features and even 
transparent plugs. few years ago, Rob- 
bins says, the New York Daily News real 
estate section ran several pieces 
housing Queens, pieces that were 
filled with boasts the developer. The 
articles did not add that the developer 
was driving out the original tenants 
create his $200,000 ‘‘villas’’ cam- 
paign that state officials later called 
reckless, and 

Robbins, now with The Village Voice, 
says such soft coverage puts papers 
dubious position: are giving over 
substantial amount editorial space 
meet the needs some their most 
lucrative 

The extreme example the 
torial’’ real estate section, still put out 
few papers around the country. The 
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front page looks like news section with 
columns, and photos, but the 
copy actually written the paper’s 
advertising department. The National 
Association Real Estate Editors 
frowns that kind section, says 
Jane Lehman, writer for Changing 
Times and the association’s former pres- 
ident: don’t know how got started 
why continues. It’s too confusing 
the public, and it’s treatment that 
other advertiser can command.”’ 

Take the royal treatment the real estate 
industry used Dallas. These days, 
oil and real estate people there are selling 
their Rolexes for quick cash, that’s how 
bad the economy is. But the bust comes 
the end long boom, and deal- 
makers who make their home Dallas 
have gotten mighty spoiled. For years, 
they have ruled the advertorial real estate 
sections published the two local 
papers, the Times Herald and the Morn- 
ing News, like fiefdoms. Big advertisers 
are assured favorable mention the 
sections’ stories and columns. That’s the 
way it’s always been done Dallas and 
much Texas, except for brief period 
starting around 1980 when the Times 
Herald tried running genuine real es- 
tate section for change. 

Tom Boone, who edited the section 
for time, remembers the news stories 
not particularly hard-hitting, just the 
usual features new houses and trends 
sales and mortgage rates. The adver- 
tisers were unhappy from the start: for 
one thing, they didn’t like stories that 
said sales were down. But things really 
heated up, Boone says, when early 
column the section poked fun 
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party thrown two local home build- 
ers, and the writer implied, rather 
naively, that the $50,000 spent the 
bash could have been better used 
lower the prices their housing. 

Soon after the new section appeared, 
the advertisers reacted classic 
style. They organized what one reporter 
timately the paper’s The 
paper, owned the time the Times 
Mirror Company, which was making 
real effort bring provocative daily 
journalism the city, held out for two 
and half years before caving and 
bringing back the advertorial format. 
The price was just too high. 


two million dollars says 

former Times Herald executive. 
Before was the paper’s market 
share real estate classifieds plunged 
from 48.9 percent the low 20s. Times 
Herald management had hoped en- 
courage the Morning News along 
with the new format. But that might have 
meant walking away from gold mine. 
made wise marketing decision 
not the former executive says. 
had the proper journalistic judgment, but 
from marketing standpoint was dis- 

about the same time the paper was 
losing that battle, was also feeling the 
heat from the real estate industry its 
news pages. 1984, local power bro- 
kers got column they didn’t like re- 
moved from the front page the Times 
Herald’s metro section, according Jim 
Schutze, the column’s author. Schutze 


Evicted: Jim column 
was moved off the front page 
The Dallas Times Herald’s metro 
section after questioned 
developers’ ambitious plans for 
the city’s northern suburbs (left). 


both: CJUR/Raymond Gendreau 


says his assignment when started the 
column was for issues impor- 
tant people that weren’t getting the 
One the biggest issues 
found was growing militance some 
the city’s neighborhoods, reaction 
against developers’ plans push growth 
out toward the northern suburbs, where 
banks and builders were buying land, 
and where housing developments were 
spreading like wildfire. were 
making tons money speculating 
land and developing it,’’ Schutze says. 
had version how [the city] 
would grow Ozzie and Harriet sprawl 
one direction. That’s what wrote 
about, and the industry was 
Schutze says was told that when 
the industry had luck with local ed- 
itors, sent delegation Times Mirror 
headquarters Los Angeles demand 
Schutze says. were convinced 
that was making the neighborhood 
movement. And the banks had gotten 
deeply involved land-flipping. They 
were over their heads, tied the ne- 
cessity making people move beyond 
the city. They wanted nothing said 
promise, Schutze says, his column, 
along with another provocative column, 
state affairs, written Molly Ivins, 
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Fred R. Conrad/The New York Times 


was moved less visible position 
the op-ed page. 

sense, the Times Herald still 
hasn’t recovered from its bout with the 
local powers that be. Reporters say Dal- 
las business leaders never lost their be- 
lief that the paper under Times Mirror 
management was out get them, that 
was written and edited outsiders 
who didn’t understand Dallas even 
after Times Mirror made last-ditch ef- 
fort less offensive. last sum- 
mer, average daily circulation stood 
245,000, compared with 390,000 for the 
Morning News. Eight nine years ago, 
the circulations had been much more 
nearly equal. That was enough for Times 
Mirror, which sold the Times Herald 
June the Media News Group, headed 
William Dean Singleton, Texan. 
The purchase sparked mass exodus 
from the news side the assumption 
that journalistic standards would low- 
ered, but one reporter says couldn’t 
get any worse than was the last 
couple years before the sale. 

When the paper was being especially 
conciliatory last spring, management 
even scrapped entire Sunday maga- 
zine, already printed but not yet distrib- 
uted, order kill mildly satiric first- 
person piece the headaches house- 
hunting Dallas. The piece was gen- 
erating complaints even before was 
published. the paper paid esti- 
mated $30,000 have the magazine re- 
printed was distributed with the 
Monday paper and reportedly took 
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Love that builder: 
1986 New York 
William 
Jr., lavished praise 
haberdashery and 
speaking voice, 
while omitting 
anything that might 
challenge his 
own enthusiastic 
account his 
achievements 
New York’s most 
active developer. 
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advertising losses rather than ruffle the 
real estate community’s feathers. 

Over the Morning News, even 
though the paper has become more ag- 
gressive recent years its competi- 
tion with the Times Herald, the editors 
still accept the advertorial real estate sec- 
tion fact life. would surprise 
any reader would confuse with 
news, says metro editor Stuart Wilk. 
for news coverage real estate, Wilk 
says the business department puts out its 
own weekly real estate section, and the 
city desk equally committed: it’s still 
following story that beat the Times 
Herald few years ago, about land- 
fraud scheme that led one the big- 
gest savings and loan failures history. 

But for daily coverage real estate 
issues, Jim Schutze thinks big stories are 
being missed the deeper issues behind 
the development spree. did the 
banks get themselves such trouble, 
and what did they communities 
the community and who politics got 
this 

Although what happened the Times 
Herald might strike fear the heart 
newspaper advertising executive, most 
advertisers’ barks are worse than their 
bites. like throw their weight 
says Jane Lehman the Na- 
tional Association Real Estate Edi- 
tors. have tantrums, but they 
come Few cities nowadays have 
two equally strong competing papers 
that advertisers can play against each 


other, they did Dallas, there 
seems little excuse for the timidity 
shown many real estate sections. 
Too many them the Los Angeles 
Times real estate section especially 
comes mind have good-buddy, 
chamber-of-commerce tone that makes 
them sound they were written 
the fifties. 


ill Broadway, features/home 
section editor The Atlanta 
Journal and Constitution, says 
there’s place for aggressive coverage 
his section because its whole focus 
upbeat. take positive approach, 
how live your life Broadway 
explains. developer bilking his cus- 
tomers isn’t those 

the other hand, Don DeBat, real 
estate editor the Chicago Sun-Times, 
says, real estate companies and 
builders they need more than 
need them. I’ve gotten callers saying, ‘If 
you run that story, cancel the ad,’ 
and said, ‘Go ahead, we’ve got too 
many.’ They didn’t DeBat says 
background negative information that 
consumers should aware of, runs 

may not have stress it, but 
must present. It’s part the 

It’s possible tough when nec- 
essary without losing ads stealing sto- 
ries from page one giving features 
and upbeat stories. Here’s sampler 
the kinds relatively hard-nosed stories 
The Washington Post’s real estate sec- 
tion ran last summer: town fighting 
keep its rural charm the face new 
development; measures Congress that 
could drastically reduce the supply 
public housing; tougher penalties 
housing discrimination cases; buyers 
who can’t move into their new home 
because dispute between the builder 
and the developer. 

Wayne Markham The Miami Her- 
ald runs particularly innovative and 
feisty real estate section. While most 
sections run stories announcing new de- 
velopments that sound the devel- 
oper had written them, Markham has 
group housing experts who review 
new model homes the same way mov- 
ies and restaurants are reviewed, with 
both raves and boos. Last fall, reviewer 
found the model homes luxury de- 
velopment CypressHead disappoint- 
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ing and unexciting. The review also gave 
little history the development 
something rarely seen real estate 
section noting that when started 
was not overnight success, though 
improvements have boosted sales since 
then. 

That kind coverage readers 
proof you’re not putting candy-coating 
says Markham. you do, 
people discount it, and then don’t even 
bother read the 

Last July, the front page the 
section, Markham ran first-person ar- 
ticle Herald senior writer about his 
bad experiences with real estate brokers. 
why hate the re- 
porter wrote, have not, ever, 
come close selling any the three 
Alongside the story was counterpoint 
piece about the risks selling home 
without broker, written well- 
known South realtor. third ar- 
ticle, written broker, discussed how 
find good one. 

Despite the balance opinions, the 
anti-broker piece holy 
Markham says proudly. Brokers wrote 
the publisher and the chair- 
man Knight-Ridder [which owns the 
and complained the adver- 
tising department. They didn’t like their 
dirty laundry aired 


can’t talk about real estate 
coverage without talking about 
the city that’s obsessed with real 
estate and the premier newspaper that 
covers it. say that New York en- 
joying real estate boom under- 
statement. The Manhattan skyline has 
never been more crowded with construc- 
tion cranes, even though there’s actually 
now glut luxury housing. typical 
two-bedroom condominium new 
high rise Manhattan sells for $350,000 
more, and new two-bedroom apart- 
ment can cost $3,000 month rent. 
The New York Times has been great 
beneficiary this boom. typical 
Sunday, the Times’s real estate section 
runs over one hundred pages, with 
dozen more full-page ads for luxury 
apartments and condominiums, twenty 
thirty pages smaller ads, and fifty 
pages classifieds. The Times also pub- 
lishes national real estate section, 
well occasional special supplements 
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chock full advertising from devel- 
opers all over the country. 

the same time, New York City 
also the midst severe housing 
crisis. There dire lack housing 
affordable the average New Yorker 
and hardly any new moderate-income 
housing being built. for the poor, 
the waiting list for public housing stands 
200,000 families, the highest the 
city’s history, while there are only 
175,000 units such housing all 
New York City. And thousands 
homeless people walk the streets. 

Compared with most other real estate 
sections, the Times’s clear winner: 
more intelligent, more sophisticated, 
more substantive. While has faithfully 
chronicled the condo boom, has also 
run in-depth articles the housing crisis 
and the need for low- and moderate-in- 
come housing all over the city. 

But something missing. The Times 
would seem have the one estate 
section that can afford thumb its nose 
advertisers and print whatever wants 
to. Yet surprisingly deferential 
developers, according some New 
Yorkers who read closely and wish 
had more teeth. 


Writing last fali the Westsider, 


Missed story? 
Andonis Morfesis 
(above) showed 
New York Times 
piece enterprising 
dealers run-down 
properties. The article 
didn’t report that 
Morfesis (who later 
New eleven 
worst landlords) was 
racking thousands 
housing-code 


violations. 

Right: what some 
tenants think 
operators like 
Morfesis. 


neighborhood weekly Manhattan’s 
Upper West Side, columnist com- 
plained the Times’s real estate section 

real estate 

Robert Hayes, lawyer known na- 
tionally for his landmark lawsuits that 
forced the city and state New York 
provide shelter the homeless, calls the 
section’s coverage and 
nothing more than 
broadsheet advertising with so-called re- 
Hayes says. should 
call advertising supplement and quit 
fooling 

Sydney Schanberg, the Pulitzer- 
prize winner who left the Times after his 
column city affairs was killed, says 
has 
the paper’s real estate pages. not 
questioning challenging 
They don’t ask, Schanberg says, 
unpleasant 

classic example the courteous 
coverage its critics love hate the 
profile superdeveloper William Zeck- 
endorf, Jr., that ran last July. The piece 


sounded the reporter had been 
wowed ride Zeckendorf’s silver- 


Nestor R. Cortijo/courtesy City Limits 
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blue limousine, number 
9593TB, heading north Park Av- 
enue, weaving and out traffic 
rain-slickened must have 
been taken, too, with Zeckendorf’s 
thoritative which could turn into 
and his high-priced wardrobe. ‘Any 
time see someone putting ugly 
building get upset,’ says Mr. Zeck- 
endorf, whose tailoring richly cut 
dark-gray suits with muted stripes, 
snowy white shirts, and Ancient Madder 
ties bespeaks his The long, ex- 
tremely complimentary piece, the lead 
story that week’s section, had 
quotes from anyone but Zeckendorf, the 
city’s most active developer and big 
Times advertiser. There was nothing 
the story challenge his glowing de- 
scriptions what canny developer 
is. One Times insider called the piece 

Such one-sided coverage can dan- 
gerous. About nine months earlier, an- 
other reporter wrote piece headlined 
SPOTTING THE DEALS ALL OVER TOWN 
THE PROFESSIONALS SEIZE OPPOR- 
TUNITIES OFFBEAT PLACES, thinly 
disguised paean speculators, referred 
the piece, who buy 
property, often run-down neighbor- 
hoods, and resell quickly for profit. 
One the pros mentioned was Andonis 
Morfesis, characterized the owner 
automobile distributorship who spec- 
ialized buying properties Harlem. 
That’s all the piece said about Morfesis, 
although city housing officials could 
have told the Times lot more about 
him, and about his Harlem tenants who 
had heat hot water. Last spring, 
Morfesis showed The Village 
Voice’s eleven-worst-landlords list, and 
last summer made the major New 
York dailies though the Times buried 
the story page the business sec- 
tion when didn’t show for sen- 
tencing Housing Court. Morfesis had 
reportedly racked 10,000 housing- 
code violations 100 buildings, and 
owed fines $400,000. 

Michael Sterne, the Times real estate 
editor, defends the omission. Morfesis 
casual mention story about 
something else people finding oppor- 
tunities unproven 
Sterne says. had done story 
about him, would have looked deeper 
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into his background. don’t con- 
sciously try prettify the background 

Yet small story the 
part the section’s front page this past 
fall, brightly written announcement 
the construction big four-bedroom 
apartments the Borough Park section 
Brooklyn, tightly-knit Orthodox 
Jewish community, made mention 
huge campaign, including many sus- 
picious fires, which, according Tom 
Robbins, drove out hundreds tenants 
from that very site the early 1980s. 
Elsewhere the area, tenants, many 
them Jewish and elderly, were also 
forced out, sometimes brutal means 
gas mains severed, guard dogs un- 
leashed conversions could take 
place. The Miami Herald, with its New 
York-emigré elderly Jewish readers, 
found that story compelling enough 
run page one couple years ago 
when some tenants the bitter struggle 
were still trying hold their homes. 


The New York Times general too 

soft the real estate industry? Al- 

bert Scardino, who writes about real 
estate for the business section, 
says was concerned when took the 
beat that such impression existed 
among community groups and housing 
advocates. asked for list sacred 
says Scardino, who previously 
edited Georgia weekly that won Pu- 
litzer Prize for its anti-corruption edi- 
torials, was told was free 
cover anything, from architecture cor- 
The only caveat was that the 
editors sure didn’t enter 
the beat with the assumption that devel- 
opment was Yet Scardino 
describes it, the beat has its softer side. 
calls coverage real estate from 
the producers’, not the consumers’, end: 
people, larger issues, the 
giants the industry, their thinking and 
relation the 

When was the Times, Sydney 
Schanberg wrote number columns 
real estate and related housing issues, 
and the unsavory doings big de- 
velopers like Donald Trump, that were 
more like breaking stories. Now as- 
sociate editor and columnist New York 
Newsday, says such stories don’t 
show often enough the Times’s 
metro pages. kind coher- 


ent, ongoing chronicle the housing 
porting the activity 

There’s shortage housing stories 
the Times, many them excellent, 
yet recent times there’s also been 
turnover housing reporters, with 
one seasoned expert settled the beat. 
The one Times reporter who got into the 
power play behind big projects more 
than any other, Martin Gottlieb, the 
metro section’s respected reporter de- 
velopment issues, left November 
become editor The Village Voice. 

Times metro editors could not 
reached for this story, but one Times re- 
porter offered explanation for the sec- 
tion’s real estate and housing coverage 
that can probably serve for many other 
papers well. Housing issues are not 
high government priority these days, this 
reporter says, and papers chase govern- 
ment policies. decade ago, when there 
was lot money around for new 
ects, there was more excitement. There 
were also tremendous possibilities for 
corruption, stories tended more 
dramatic. For all daily newspaper’s 
good intentions, the reporter says, 
first priority urgency, and dancing 
the tune the 

paper can cover every tenant strug- 
gle and developer misdeed, the reporter 
adds. this city, there could daily 
paper just housing and development. 
But the only people interested would 
professionals, and even the most com- 
mitted tenant organizer would eventually 
fall asleep reading The alternative, 
the reporter suggests, for newspaper 
think this way about development sto- 
ries: crystallize issue and 
execute it, not every day the week, 
but taking two three solid 

the press’s proper job is, Finley 
Peter Dunne observed, comfort the 
afflicted and afflict the comfortable, then 
the real estate beat offers the ideal stage 
and dramatis personae. had that typ- 
ical newsroom says Jim Schutze 
The Dallas Times Herald. ex- 
citing news was electoral politics and 
real estate was business backwater. But 
found out that people out there are min- 
imally interested electoral politics and 
that real estate life for them. Your 
house, your neighborhood, the most 
important thing outside your family. 
That’s where the action 
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The man nobody 
bothered call 


ex-ClA agent 
accused 
print being 
implicated 

the assassination 

JFK raises the 
issue journalistic 
due process 


DAVID ATLEE PHILLIPS 


asked for it. 1975 retired 
early from the CIA found the 

Association Former Intelligence Offi- 
cers (AFIO), group men and women 
from the various intelligence agencies. 
result the lecturing and writing 
that did this time, and number 
appearances television, became 
public figure. advocate strong 
intelligence capability during time 
emotional debate the subject, thrust 
myself, the words Justice Powell 
Gertz Robert Welch, Inc., into the 
forefront public controversy. 

Next, those activities were frequent 
and highly visible. They included ap- 
pearances all major U.S. television 
networks, Minutes, British and 
French television; lecturing across the 
country; and writing book CIA 
experiences. The point here indicate 
that public spokesman the intel- 
ligence arena have been easy locate. 
home and office telephone numbers 
have been listed the phone book. 
short, have not been hiding out. 

Those points made, submit se- 
quence events that should make some 
members the Fourth Estate reexamine 


David Atlee Phillips was editor and publisher 
The South Pacific Mail, Santiago, 
Chile, when was recruited the CIA 
1950. served with the agency for twenty- 
five years; retirement was chief Latin 
American and Caribbean Operations. 
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their concept professional ethics. 

May 1980 book titled Con- 
spiracy, Anthony Summers, was 
published Gollancz London. The 
book invited, indeed pressed, the reader 
believe that during CIA service 
used the pseudonym 
(which did not) and that met Lee 
Harvey Oswald Dallas shortly before 
the assassination John Kennedy 
(which did not). The Summers con- 
spiracy theory was fleshed out bones 
speculation provided the British 
writer Gaeton Fonzi, investigative 
journalist turned government investiga- 
tor for the Senate probe into the Kennedy 
assassination 1975-76; was again 
investigator 1978-79 with the 
House Select Committee Assassina- 
tions. When Conspiracy was published 
England page excerpts dedicated 
the proposition that was Maurice 
Bishop was published the London 
Observer. 

the acknowledgements his book, 
Summers thanked half dozen people 
interviewed during research the 
Washington, D.C., area, where live. 
Although any those interviewed 
could have provided address and 
telephone number Summers, didn’t 
contact me. Nor did the editors his 
book when was published England. 
heard nothing from The Observer, 
which maintains bureau Washing- 
ton, D.C., before that newspaper re- 
peated the libel. 

some the British press were guilty 
questionable journalism not offer- 
ing the chance comment, their 
transgressions were mild when com- 
pared with the irresponsibility larger 
number the U.S. media who picked 
the story and embellished sub- 
sequent years. 

McGraw-Hill published the American 
edition Conspiracy early June 
1980. one that respected house 
offered the chance comment 
the charges. Nor did Summers, despite 
public challenge him before the 
publication the American edition. 


mid-1980 was accused involve- 
ment another political assassination. 

June 25, 1980, press conference 
was held Washington, D.C. had 
been convened one Dr. William 
Pepper, introduced distinguished 
lawyer, psychologist, and educator. The 
purpose the conference was an- 
nounce that and other individuals had 
manipulated several groups, particularly 
the AFIO, cover-up after the murder 
former Chilean foreign minister Or- 
lando Letelier and Ronni Moffitt 
Washington 1976. One specific 
charge was that had purloined docu- 
ments from Letelier’s briefcase and, 
after rewriting them for disinformation 
purposes, distributed them the world 
press. That allegation had first been 
made Saul Landau, fellow the 
Institute for Policy Studies. Now the al- 
legation became detailed denunciation 
me, and demand that prosecuted 
the Department Justice. Two free- 
lance journalists, Donald Freed and Fred 
Landis, spoke the press conference. 
Lawrence Hill, book publisher, at- 
tended but did not speak. 

did not attend the press conference, 
being unaware that was going the 
subject it. certainiy did not suspect 
that the charges would form the basis 
book. 


fter retiring from the CIA, had 
begun write for number 
periodicals. One was Washing- 


tonian magazine. Usually worked di- 
rectly with editor John Limpert; this 
relationship became personal when Lim- 
pert invited and wife his home. 
1979 Limpert commissioned 
write article intelligence nonfiction 
literature and, early 1980, another 
hostage situations. Later that year Lim- 
pert asked submit essay es- 
pionage fiction. 

Shortly after Conspiracy appeared 
the U.S., wrote Limpert, telling him 
that was going miss deadline for 
the espionage fiction piece. The reason 
was that was agitated about Sum- 
mers’s allegations Conspiracy that 
was and, using that 
pseudonym, had been somehow in- 
volved Kennedy’s death, that found 

problem, Limpert responded 
letter few days later. can understand 
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your deadline wrote. 
things clear for you.’’ The 
letter also stated that the espionage fic- 
tion project was not being assigned 
another writer. 

October 15, wrote advise Lim- 
pert that was ready write again, 
should still interested the essay. 
While waited for his response, the No- 
vember issue Washingtonian came off 
the press and advance copies were dis- 
tributed the media October 24. The 
cover story that issue bore the title 
Killed The magazine ar- 
ticle, repeat magazine article, ran 
more than 80,000 words. pursuing the 
question who assassinated John 
Kennedy, the article invoked the name 
Lee Harvey Oswald about 100 times. 
mentioned name more than 300 
times. There was one photograph Os- 
wald. There were four different photo- 
graphs and two reproductions 
composite sketch Bish- 
The reader was invited compare 
the drawings with photographs me. 

Jack Limpert did ask for com- 
ments after the story was published 
and the wires UPI and the AP. The 
80,000 words had been written Gae- 
ton Fonzi, once again journalist. 
had not sought reaction. Later, Lim- 
pert responded query about why 
was not allowed comment saying 
that Fonzi had the past with 
Mr. That was true, far 
went. But Fonzi had not spoken 
his capacity journalist. had 
interrogated for several hours 
government investigator two occa- 
sions 1976 and 1979; both in- 
stances volunteered answer his 
questions. 

declined Limpert’s invitation 
comment the next month’s issue 
Washingtonian the advice counsel. 
had decided sue for libel. The case 
was dismissed three lower courts and 
the Maryland Court Appeals: was 
clearly public figure and would un- 
likely able prove malice. 

The ink was hardly dry the ream 
accusations Washingtonian when 
Lawrence Hill Company Westport, 
Connecticut, published book called 
Death Washington, written Donald 
Freed and Fred Landis. addition 
the charges that was accessory be- 
fore and after the fact the Letelier 


assassination, the book repeated the 
graph was captioned Other 
Lee Harvey Neither the co- 
authors had queried me, nor had Dr. 
William Pepper, who wrote the pref- 
ace. Publisher Hill had not asked for 
comments, nor had his editor. 

This time, however, legal effort pre- 
vailed. February 14, 1986, after al- 
most five years litigation, libel suit 
was settled when co-authors Freed and 
Landis submitted statement retrac- 
tion the United States District Court 
for the District Columbia. Publisher 
Hill also signed the statement. Dr. Wil- 
liam Pepper did not that worthy 
had slipped out sight, having eluded 
for four years all efforts private in- 
vestigators locate him. (The 1980 
press-conference demand for Justice 
Department investigation was Dr. 
Pepper’s stationery, with letterhead ad- 
dresses and telephone numbers New 
York and Rhode Island. the time 
began calling, the telephones had been 
disconnected. still don’t know where 
the elusive Dr. Pepper is.) 


payment and, with the 
agreement the defendants, 

full-page publication the statement 

retraction Publishers Weekly. 

was satisfying development, but 
there was more come. 

November 1985, saw the uncor- 
rected galleys new book about the 
Kennedy assassination. Reasonable 
Doubt, Henry Hurt, had initially been 
Reader’s Digest project; when the Di- 
gest abandoned the book, was pur- 
chased Holt, Rinehart, and Winston 
(now Henry Holt and Company). 

flipped through the galleys. There 
was: the ‘‘Maurice yarn had 
been resurrected. 

November 27, 1985, wrote the 
author and, Henry Holt, the president 
and the editors involved. Could have 
2,000 words somewhere the book 
refute the allegations? January 
1986, heard from Mallory Rintoul, 
Esquire, general counsel for Henry Holt. 
Sorry, the book had gone press. 

February wrote the lawyer. 
the book has gone press, might have 
the opportunity provide 2,000 words 
refutation any future edition? 


March, Henry Holt’s lawyer re- 
sponded: No. And Mr. Rintoul contin- 
ued his letter with legal lecture 
which admonished that are 
subject the public official/public fig- 
ure doctrine established under the New 
York Times case and its 

reply that stern reminder 
conceded that was public official. 
offered sign legal document pre- 
pared Mr. Rintoul promising that 
would never sue anyone connected with 
Reasonable Doubt. Having signed such 
pledge, could then have 2,000 
words any subsequent printing? 

That letter, according the Post Of- 
fice, was received New York 
March 21, 1986. There has been reply 
write this, more than six months 
later. the other hand, there was some 
good news from abroad. October 
1986, the High Court London an- 
nounced the resolution libel suit 
against The Observer: the weekly agreed 
retract Anthony Summers’s allega- 
tions that had been Lee Harvey Os- 
wald’s CIA contact and pay 
substantial sum damages. 

Although such long-fought-for victo- 
ries are cheering indeed, the overall 
pattern journalistic behavior de- 
pressing. certainly depresses me. And 
suspect will not induce state 
euphoria the vast majority jour- 
nalists who give people they write 
about fair shake. Then why this jere- 
miad? suppose because feel the 
need express some righteous indig- 
nation audience professionals. 

certainly don’t suggest any legisla- 
tive action that would inhibit the free and 
robust discussion public issues and 
public officials. But believe 
inexcusable that few journalists and 
authors should conclude that they can 
libel and, later, talk shows defame 
victims their allegations without 
being called account. Whatever hap- 
pened the Sigma Delta Chi Code 
Ethics and its news media should 
not communicate unofficial charges af- 
fecting reputation moral character 
without giving the accused chance 
How can there robust dis- 
cussion unless there more than one 
party the discussion? What excuse can 
there for journalism that hangs man 
without allowing him speak his own 
defense? 
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Most people dont. 

many people, Walter invisible. 
trained themselves not see 
him. 

They look the other way when 
Walter and other street people come 
into view. 

The Philadelphia Inquirer wanted 
bring these invisible Philadelphians into 


Many these street people are 
part the bizarre phenomenon the 
1980s resulting from the deinstitutional- 
ization mental patients. city after 
city, schizophrenics treat their torment 
daily dulling their senses with all the 
alcohol they can get. 

Stubble-chinned bearded, bound 
winter ancient overcoats, they look 
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developed sense distrust for out- 
siders. Then, for five weeks, shot 
rolls film, pictures. 

Selected photographs ran for more 
than pages the Inquirer. This 
fragment that work. 

Tom Gralish won the 1986 Pulitzer 
Prize for Feature Photography. 

His pictures had graphically 


sharp focus for its readers. like stepped out the exposed social policy which dumps 
Walter part that invisible Phil- Depression-era ghosts modern the mentally ill our doorsteps 
adelphia story. streets. and streets. 
His past stranger. Inquirer photographer Tom Gralish Considering the grim subject, many 


night, sleeps steam vents 
several streets downtown Phila- 
delphia. one can ever remember 
seeing him washed and clean. 


took those streets photo essay 
downtown derelicts. 

For the first week, took 
breaking down their highly 


newspapers would never devote such 
extraordinary amount space this 
kind story. 

But The Philadelphia Inquirer 
Knight-Ridder newspaper. 


never underestimate the American people. 


Knight-Ridder, winner unprecedented seven Pulitzer Prizes 1986, nationwide communications company with eight television 
stations, cable systems, business information services and daily newspapers. 
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maze garbled letters. just what runs between 35-50 percent. 
million Americans see when they look page print. cannot let almost third America’s youth 
They distinguish this page from any other. continue drift toward hopelessness. 
These Americans are functionally illiterate why the National Education Association 
one-way ticket American poverty. has initiated major new effort rescue young people 


Illiteracy breeds frustration, anguish and crime. from dropping out. The NEA has established $1.7 
Its costs are enormous. checks, lost taxes, poor million fund, war chest against dropouts and illiter- 


workmanship and remedial education amount acy, called Operation Rescue. And we're asking other 
more than $200 billion year. concerned groups —both inside and outside education 
Federal funds fight illiteracy are sparse, and the match us, dollar for dollar our fight against 
administration wants them cut even further. Yet each academic failure. 
year the number functional adult illiterates grows Our with Operation Rescue: cut the 
another 2.3 million persons. dropout rate half 1990, significant step stem 
fight adult illiteracy, need stop the rising tide illiteracy. 
rate teenage dropouts. About percent Our goal Association: stand for 
America’s teenagers aren’t graduating from excellence every classroom, for every child. 
high school. large cities the dropout rate That has never wavered 128 years. 


National Education Association 
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SOUTH 


MICHAEL MASSING 


oon after arrived Johannesburg September 

first visit South Africa, black journalist 

invited his home Soweto. left from his 

office the Sowetan, black daily located 
grim industrial section Johannesburg. took about 
twenty minutes drive the township. the time 
arrived was very dark, and chill wind had begun 
blow. pulled his house, parked the car, and walked 
in. Inside, his young daughter sat glued the set, 
watching episode Remington Steele dubbed into 
Afrikaans. There sat for the next half-hour, discussing 
the alienation Soweto’s youth, analyzing the prospects 
for black liberation, and watching trim detective prance 
about his extensive wardrobe. 

The state emergency was three months old and the 
townships perpetual turmoil, but, night after night, South 
African television served highlights from prime-time 
America. every living room entered, seemed, 
Ewing was stabbing oil tycoon the back Mike 
Hammer was bedding blonde. Hugh Downs showed 
riding tame blue whale antique segment 20/20. 
And, for early risers, there was brand new program fea- 
turing news, weather, and chit-chat. Its name: Good Morn- 
ing, South Africa. 

The sense unreality began overwhelm. the radio, 
two women discussed the ins and outs cooking with 
microwave ovens. (If left too long, meat come out 
like little M-Net, new entertainment network 
modeled HBO, was featuring the 
movie Scruples. And the government’s 
Bureau for Information, under fire for 
its error-pocked statements, announced 
that was spending $1.9 million 
produce video called 
Will Build Brighter 

Occasionally, stumbled upon more 
substantial fare, the night visited 
the Market Theatre, home South Af- 
rica’s vibrant drama scene. Its daring 
productions often make their way 
London and New York. went see 
one-man show Pieter-Dirk Uys 
(pronounced mordant sati- 
rist who sort Afrikaner Mort 


Michael Massing contributing editor 
the Review. 


Sahl. For most the evening, the primarily white audience 
was roaring with laughter. Unfortunately, many the ref- 
erences went me; worse, Uys kept breaking into Afri- 
kaans. But what was able catch amazed me. Here were 
merciless send-ups generals, businessmen, and cabinet 
ministers. Most devastating all was Uys’s impersonation 
South Africa’s prime minister, Botha, who was 
portrayed authoritarian numskull. 

Outside the theater, however, such cold dousings real- 
ity were rare. The nation’s newspapers, for instance, some- 
times looked like U.S. supermarket tabloids. first 
weekend, bought copy the respected Sunday Times, 
the country’s largest weekly paper. Covering one-third 
the front page was story about reconciliation between 
millionaire businessman and his glamorous wife. huge 
color photo showed her clutching wine glass and wearing 
the caption put it. The headline: 
SHE SAYS SHE WANTS HAVE HIS BABY. page three 
read about male model who had bared his buttecks for 
ad; the article was accompanied fewer than seven 
photos the celebrated bottom. Only page eight did the 
paper get around discussing the Kinross mine disaster, 
which earlier the week had killed 177 black miners. 

One evening, the South African Broadcasting Corporation 
(SABC), the government’s mouthpiece, aired hard-hitting 
half-hour program black poverty America. 
Americans constitute thirteen percent the population, and 
for them apartheid alien intoned corre- 
spondent Cliff Saunders, whose undis- 
guised enthusiasm for the government 
has earned him the unofficial title 
The program 
aired while Congress was debating 
sanctions against South Africa, and this 
seemed one way striking back. The 
production resembled nothing much 
the crude anti-American documen- 
taries served Soviet television. 
Here were illegitimate children, run- 
down tenements, victims crime, po- 
lice brutality scene after scene 
blacks struggling survive Amer- 
ica. course, Saunders need not have 
crossed the Atlantic find such evi- 
dence injustice; there was plenty 
seen his own backyard. But the 


closer injustice home, the less 
P. Durand/Sygma 


This article was written before new and more drastic press restrictions went into effect mid-December. 
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South 
most respected paper died when growing 
black readership turned advertisers off. 


likely interest the SABC. 

This blindness offers clue baffling aspect South 
African society. Whites often seem the dark about 
events their own country. times, foreign visitors can 
even find themselves informing their hosts about local de- 
velopments. Pieter-Dirk Uys joke: man Johannes- 
burg hears explosion outside his door. frantically 
picks the phone, dials friend London, and shouts, 
was Since June, well over 300 people have 
been killed and 20,000 detained, mostly without trial. Tor- 
ture commonly practiced detention cells, and special 
camps have been set detained children. 
The security forces have established command posts the 
townships, giving them the look occupied territory. Yet, 
during stay, police departments white areas began 
selling toy replicas the Casspir, armored vehicle used 
suppress black unrest. 

Such callousness part reflects the thoroughness racial 
segregation South Africa. According some estimates, 
more than percent all whites have ever set foot 
black township. Many have regular contact with blacks 
other than their maids. But, survive, apartheid must not 
only physically insulate whites from blacks must also 
anesthetize them the dreadful injustice that surrounds 
them. This task has been especially pressing since the cur- 
rent round unrest began August 1984. defenseless 
demonstrators are teargassed, children are taken from 
their mothers and thrown into prison, the government has 
worked diligently create illusion normality. And, 
this, news organizations have been important accom- 
plices, helping construct separate reality for whites that 

One key component, predictably, has been the SABC. 


Although transmits color, its editors think purely 
black and white. state-sponsored agencies go, perhaps, 
the SABC not overly heavy-handed. occasion even 
offers bona fide journalism. After the Kinross mine disaster, 
for instance, Ted Koppel look-alike interrogated two white 
mining representatives about the industry’s safety problems. 
But Cyril Ramaphosa, the black head the powerful mine- 
workers’ union, received air time. 

Black spokesmen rarely the SABC, unless, 
course, they happen support the government. cite one 
example, sanctions were hot topic during visit, and 
the SABC devoted lot time the issue. But don’t 
recall having seen even one appearance advocate. The 
SABC did not carry the investiture Desmond Tutu the 
country’s Anglican archbishop; when Prince Andrew was 
married London, though, the ceremony was carried 
full. (To fair, should noted that many blacks refuse 
appear the network; given the SABC’s priorities, it’s 
not hard see why.) 


nlike broadcasting, South Africa’s newspapers 

are all privately owned. And, over the years, 

the English-language press has gained repu- 

tation for liberalism. Nonetheless, it, too, plays 
strictly the rules. This most apparent the separate 
editions that are published for different races. The Sunday 
Times, for one, publishes special editions for blacks, Asians, 
and (people mixed race). And The Star 
the most widely read daily the country publishes both 
main edition for whites and edition for every- 
one else. Introduced the late 1950s, these editions were 
originally intended black readers; today, they serve 
primarily ghettoize black news. Thus, September 
day The Star’s Africa edition carried 
stories about national black rent and the expected 
resignation Soweto’s mayor. Neither article appeared 
the main edition, which instead reported the upcoming 
national rugby championship and government plan es- 
tablish two new mine-safety bodies. 

Few whites bother read the black editions. This true 
even the papers themselves, discovered one afternoon 
when talking with black reporter The Star. (He was one 
very few blacks work the paper’s main edition; for 
the most part, staffing the two editions segregated 
according race.) went bar across the street from 
The Star’s office downtown Johannesburg. The down- 
stairs bar was packed with patrons. quickly bypassed 
them, however, and went upstairs another drinking area. 
was empty. Noticing sour expression compan- 
ion’s face, asked something was wrong. Eyes flashing, 
explained that was served downstairs only when ac- 
companied his white colleagues. 

was bitter about The Star, too. all the 
footwork the said. just good enough 
inhale the tear gas. Only when issues blow whites 
pay attention them, and then only write the 
The waiter came with cold drinks, but, sipped, 
friend grew hotter. The recent unrest, explained, had 
caught The Star’s white reporters surprise. had 
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been writing about the Africa grumbled. 
white reporters hardly ever read the Africa 

Advertisers, too, pay little attention the black editions. 
South Africa has almost six times many nonwhites 
whites, but when comes purchasing power, one white 
housewife worth assembly line blacks. paper’s 
circulation grows too dark, can lead major problems. 
The Rand Daily Mail found that out. Long considered South 
Africa’s most aggressive and respected newspaper, the Mail 
was constant goad the government, which surely would 
have closed the paper had not feared international 
outcry. the end, though, the government didn’t have 
bother. The Mail was highly popular the townships, and 
eventually attained readership that was almost percent 
black. result, revenues fell, deficits grew, and 
April 1985 the paper’s owners decided shut down. 

Since then, has become even harder for papers ad- 
dress black concerns. The state emergency has been one 
factor. Gavin Stewart, journalism professor who one 
South Africa’s foremost experts the press, has com- 
piled exhaustive list incidents harassment and in- 
timidation involving the news media since the unrest began. 
grim document, containing page after page assaults, 
arrests, raids, prosecutions, fines, interrogations, teargas- 
sings, and least one sjambokking (whipping). Journalists 
are routinely prohibited from entering areas where unrest 
occurring. And they are not allowed report actions the 
security forces except when such actions have been con- 
firmed the government. Together, these regulations have 
taken heavy toll the ability newspapers report 
life black South Africa. 

The press has means been totally muzzled. Long 
renowned for their outspokenness, English-language papers 
have managed get away with quite lot. Their editorial 
pages, relatively unfettered the state emergency, reg- 
ularly blast away official brutality. Even news stories, 
editors have shown considerable ingenuity skirting the 
law. One morning was drawn story headlined CEN- 
SORED TELL ONLY WHAT THE ANIMALS DID. According 
the article, two galloping horses had been spotted 
Soweto neighborhood with black youth somehow sus- 
pended between them. addition, barking dog the 
vicinity had been shot. Translation: two members the 
security forces, patrolling horseback, had each grabbed 
the arm terrified child and galloped off with him 
nearby command post. The incident had caused fit 
barking neighborhood dog, prompting another soldier 
shoot it. Because the press controls, the article could 
not get that specific, but the point certainly came through. 

Such examples could multiplied many times. None- 
theless, the government long intent neutralizing the 
English-language press must surely pleased with its 
handiwork. the state emergency settles into seeming 
permanence, many editors have made their peace with it. 
Thus, although the press decrees are rich loopholes, major 
papers have been reluctant test them. principal reason 
that their white readers don’t want them to. What editors 
see their mandate reporting unrest the townships 
many white readers see subversion and socialism. 
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And, rather than lose those readers, papers are retreating 
with them into the bunker. 


onsider the case the Cape Times. When the 

Mail folded, many journalists looked the Cape 

Times fill the gap. Based Cape Town, South 

Africa’s second-largest city, the Cape Times has 
long publish-and-be-damned history. 1985 made 
headlines worldwide publishing interview with Oliver 
Tambo, president the African National Congress. Under 
the security laws, Tambo, who lives exile Zambia, 
cannot quoted inside South Africa, and editor Anthony 
Heard risked three years jail for running the interview. 
But the incident attracted much publicity abroad that the 
government backed off. Since then, however, the govern- 
ment, possibly way revenge, has harassed the paper 
without letup. 

Undaunted, Cape Times reporters continue venture into 
politically hot areas. One afternoon, joined one them 
his rounds Crossroads. Earlier the year, Crossroads 
had gained international fame the scene bitter fighting 
between militant squatters and pro-government vigilantes. 
Working with the support the security forces, the vigi- 
lantes had routed the squatters, accomplishing few days 
what the government had been seeking for years. 
the time visit, some pockets resistance remained, 
including one group squatters ensconced refugee-aid 
center. The police had ordered them leave the end 
the day, and went see what had happened. there 
were any unrest, could, under the emergency regula- 


Defiant: Journalists rally support 
Cape Times editor Anthony Heard, who 
risked jail printing interview with 
exiled black leader Oliver Tambo 

(inset). The government backed down. 


above right: Louise Gubb/JB Pictures 
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tions, have been forced leave the area even have been 
detained. 

The ride Crossroads was spectacular. Cape Town 
among the world’s most magnificent cities, and drove 
out town, the Atlantic Ocean shimmered one side and 
majestic Table Mountain loomed the other. short fif- 
teen minutes later crossed the color line, and now all 
saw were ramshackle shanties and mounds rubbish. 
empty dirt field marked the site the earlier fighting. 
reaching the refugee center, found that the remaining 
squatters had left without incident. Nonetheless, the area 
bristled with tension, and the soldiers had wheeled out their 
Casspirs show force. slowly cruised the area. 
did, our car which carried the markings the 
Cape Times was hailed numerous pedestrians. 
Times, Cape they called. Some teenagers even 
flagged down offer information. One youth excitedly 
told that the police were holding relief supplies. 
Cape Times must print said. 

Unfortunately, the Cape Times printing less such news 
these days. The paper’s circulation has dropped sharply 
late. price rise has been one factor. But has the paper’s 
reputation for featuring lot news. Hoping 
halt the circulation slide, management recently brought 
consultant brighten things up. The Cape Times now 
running more human-interest stories, more cheery photo- 
graphs, more stories about the British royal family. 
have editor Tony Heard told me. not 
large enough readership here sustain liberal daily 
newspaper. Our white heartland readers think we’re waving 
the red 


hile daily journalism has drifted toward 
escapism, whole new breed papers 
has risen provide what’s missing. 
Poorly financed and understaffed, this al- 
ternative press, it’s called, has challenged the emergency 
decrees head on. Leading the pack The Weekly Mail. 
was founded 1985 former staff members the Rand 
Daily Mail, who funded the paper pooling their severance 
pay. When dropped the Mail’s office Johannesburg, 
was struck the bare-bones nature its operation. The 


Danger spot: Risking 
arrest, reporters for 
the Cape Times still 
visit politically hot 
areas like the partly 
devastated community 
Crossroads. But 
the paper’s reputation 
for featuring 

news has hurt 
circulation and 
advertising. Says edi- 
tor Anthony Heard, 
white heartland 
readers think 
waving the red 


paper’s most valuable possessions are several Macintosh 
computers, and half-dozen staff members were competing 
for their use. Everyone, seemed, was cub. Editor Anton 
Harber or.ly twenty-eight years old; managing editor Irwin 
Manoim, thirty-two. They work state perpetual fi- 
nancial crisis. agencies won’t touch Harber 
told me. The staff shorthanded that the editors them- 
selves must sometimes help drop off the paper vendors. 

For all that, the Mail handsomely designed and crisply 
edited. Among the subjects covered during visit were 
life inside detention cells, the use torture the security 
forces, and the military’s growing takeover political au- 
thority topics rarely touched the dailies. Every week, 
the Mail features listing things 
like the number detainees and recent book bannings. The 
paper also carries Doonesbury and host satirical col- 
umns, including one horse-racing the pseudonymous 
Thomas Equinus. The Mail’s circulation small 16,000 
but influential. (Among its subscribers Nelson Man- 
dela.) One daily newspaper editor, expressing his admira- 
tion for the paper, asked me, they get away with 

contrast the Mail, which has largely white audi- 
ence, The New Nation required reading among politically 
active blacks. Funded the Catholic Bishops’ Congress, 
the fortnightly pays special attention rural regions and 
the homelands the site much violence, yet few 
visits from reporters. Founded February 1986, The New 
Nation has managed attract lot attention, thanks 
largely its editor, Zwelakhe Sisulu. His father, Walter, 
former ANC secretary-general, serving life term with 
Nelson Mandela; his mother, Albertina, one the pres- 
idents the United Democratic Front, the country’s fore- 
most anti-apartheid organization. More important, Sisulu 
among South Africa’s top journalists spent 1984-1985 
Harvard Nieman fellow and has great hopes 
for his paper. talked with him his bare but busy office, 
which adjoins the Anglican cathedral central Johannes- 
burg. Sisulu has easy, charming smile, but there 
mistaking the intensity his voice. alternative media 
this country,’’ told me, the process becom- 
ing the mainstream 
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It’s still unclear, though, whether the government will let 
that happen. Sisulu, for one, has been favorite target. 
1980, when was head the black media workers’ union, 
was hit with banning order. lasted for three years. 
During that span, also spent eight months prison. More 
recently, June, Sisulu was abducted from his Soweto 
home four armed men civilian clothing. was initially 
feared that had been killed, but, protests poured 
from around the world, the government admitted having 
seized him. was released after three weeks. weren’t 
for the protest from abroad, would dead said 
quietly. (In November, President Botha warned represen- 
tatives the Bishops’ Conference that The New Nation was 
dangerous publication and would have reined in.)* 

Sadly, the government not the only threat press 
freedom South Africa today. the townships boil over, 
militant youths have become close readers the press 
often with frightening results. Attacks journalists 
blacks though still relatively infrequent are growing 
more common, especially areas where black factions have 
clashed. met one journalist who was forced leave his 
Soweto home members the Azanian People’s Organ- 
isation (AZAPO), who saw him too close the rival 
United Democratic Front (UDF). Conversely, reporters 
working for the Sowetan, which has informal ties 
AZAPO, have been harassed sympathetic 
the UDF. And the city Durban, the Indian Ocean, 
black reporters have been roughed members In- 
katha, the Zulu organization led Chief M.G. Buthelezi. 


particularly hair-raising incident occurred the 
eastern Cape, which probaby the most vol- 
atile region the country. involved young 
black reporter who, over time, had developed 
good contacts the local townships; his aggressive re- 
porting had even earned him assault policeman 
1985. Last year, however, the reporter (who must remain 
nameless) ran into trouble different sort. came over 
story wrote about local consumer boycott. The boycott 
had helped extract concessions from the white authorities, 
but had begun lose steam, and community leaders were 
debating about when end it. The reporter’s story quoted 
one leader saying that the boycott had outlived its use- 
fulness. This greatly upset members the local 
who regarded the quote premature and un- 
authorized. The reporter was summoned meeting the 
committee and, feeling had choice but go, appeared 
the appointed hour. found several hundred angry peo- 
ple waiting for him. They spent hours grilling him before 
managed convince them let him go. had spend 
the next several nights hotel, until matters finally calmed 
down. 

Such incidents have not encouraged journalists about the 
prospects for press freedom under majority government. 
For precedent they point Zimbabwe, where Robert Mu- 
gabe wasted little time bringing the independent press 
under state control. Many believe that Argus, the giant 
newspaper chain, will among the first companies na- 
tionalized after black takeover. The prevailing sense 


December 12, Sisulu was detained security forces. 
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resignation was summed for Indian journalist 
Durban. Derisively noting the busty women today’s 
front pages, predicted that the press under black rule 
would move the opposite direction. full dreary 
accounts about agriculture,’’ said, his voice already 
sounding weary. 

For the time being, journalists have their hands full deal- 
ing with the present. South Africa today tense that 
even the most inconsequential matters can spin wildly out 
control. one knows this better than Sarah Crowe. 
young, white South African, Crowe was hired the BBC 
last summer work researcher. Having previously 
reported for The New Nation, she was well plugged 
black groups, and the BBC was apparently eager benefit 
from her contacts. Shortly after starting work, Crowe 
her own time attended memorial service for the 177 
black miners killed Kinross. During the ceremony, mour- 
ners sang Sikelel’ iAfrika’’ (God Bless Africa), 
moving anthem that frequently chanted solemn events. 
Crowe joined in, her fist aloft. competitor taped her 
the act and sent clip the BBC London. Crowe’s boss 
then telephoned tell her that she had violated the BBC’s 
standards objectivity and that she was fired. 

The outcry South Africa was fierce. Black leaders and 
fellow journalists publicly denounced the firing out- 
rage. Mineworkers head Cyril Ramaphosa announced boy- 
cott the BBC until Crowe was reinstated. Even the local 
Bishops’ Conference protested, asserting that sing this 
Christian anthem memorial service with the customary 
raised fist, done many church services throughout 
South Africa, prayer petition, not political state- 
Indeed, had Crowe not joined in, she might have 
raised suspicions among the activists around her. Nonethe- 
less, the BBC refused budge. 

It’s wonder that, everywhere went, journalists asked 
about the job market the United States. 


White space: Reporter Sefako Nyaka shows what censors 
did issue the hard-hitting Weekly Mail. 
right: Anton Harber, the twenty-eight-year-old editor. 
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Integration when? 
Atale three cities 


What life like post-Kerner newsrooms? 
Black journalists papers 
Detroit, Dallas, and speak their minds 


JILL NELSON 


now nineteen years since the Kerner Commission, ap- 
pointed President Johnson after riots the black ghettos 
Newark and Detroit had left sixty-eight dead, issued its 
landmark report race relations America. the report 
the commission called newspapers and television cover 
black communities particularly the inner-city ghettos 
with greater understanding, and greater depth. 
means toward that end, and matter elementary fair- 
ness, also called for the hiring large numbers black 
journalists the country’s news media, then very large 
extent lily-white. 

There has obviously been progress since 1968. may 
hard gauge the degree improvement the way news 
about blacks and other minorities handled although 
the 1968 finding that ‘‘many editors and news directors 
have failed recognize the significance the urban story 
and develop resources cover still seems 
cogent but there statistical evidence that the number 
minority-group journalists working for mainstream news 
organizations has gone sharply. television, 1985 
the proportion minorities professional jobs stood 
14.5 percent. daily newspapers, 1986 survey the 
American Society Newspaper Editors indicated that mi- 
nority-group reporters and editors constituted 6.3 percent 
the total newsroom work force more than two per- 
centage points higher than 1978, when the ASNE made 
its first such survey. 

But these advances fall far short whai many had hoped 
for 1968. Despite determined efforts the ASNE 
encourage the recruitment minorities, the number em- 
ployed newspapers lags far behind the goal the ASNE 
has set for the year 2000. That goal ‘‘parity’’ which 


Jill Nelson writes regularly for Essence magazine and former 
president the New York Association Black Journalists. She 
now staff reporter The Washington Post. 


means, for example, that newspaper city whose 
population percent black, blacks should constitute 
least the editorial staff. Few papers are close 
the parity goat, and percent the country’s 1,676 
dailies reported the ASNE that they employed minority 
people all their editorial staffs. Meanwhile, there have 
been widespread complaints that, even where minorities are 
employed more than token numbers, they are rarely pro- 
moted jobs that would enable them bring another 
perspective the way the news covered. 

Blacks constitute the country’s largest minority nearly 
percent and, after Newark and Detroit, was blacks 
with whom the Kerner commission was understandably con- 
cerned. get some notion how the situation black 
journalists has changed and how journalists feel about 
those changes, about the pace change the Review 
asked Jill Nelson, black journalist, explore the working 
world other black journalists employed newspapers 
three cities with large black populations. 


the Detroit Free Press, blacks constitute nearly 

percent the newsroom staff. This figure 

includes not only reporters, but editors well. 

The black journalists decision-making po- 

sitions inciude deputy managing editor Bob 

McGruder, associate editor Jacqueline Thomas, metro editor 

Jim Crutchfield, assistant city editors LaBarbara Bowman 

and Andrea Ford, national-foreign editor Joe Ritchie, 

Africa correspondent Larry Olmstead, and executive as- 

sistant the managing editor Charles Fancher. They are 

not spooks who sit the door, though most are quick 

tell you that they have not reached nirvana either. What 

they have attained level authority American 

newspaper that least nearly commensurate with their 
skills and years experience. 

The man responsible for creating this comparatively high 


This one 
series articles that will examine important changes the world 
American journalism during the past quarter century 
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level integration David Lawrence, Jr., for many years 
the paper’s editor and now its publisher. When 
Lawrence came the Free Press executive editor 


1978, major item his agenda was increasing the number 
minorities his staff, both reporters and managers. 
Under his leadership, the percentage minority journalists 
the paper has risen steadily from 9.2 percent 1979 
its present level percent. 

you believe honest pluralism, you’re either going 
get the results you’re says Lawrence when asked 
about his numbers. you say ultimateiy that you can’t 
make any progress, that fact racist. can the most 
thoughtful white progressive you’ve ever met, but I’ve got 
make sure this newspaper peopled and managed people 
who look the world differently than do. The value 
systems and the sense integrity should the same, but 
first-rate newspaper needs have room for 

Susan Watson has been the Free Press since 1965, 
first general assignment reporter, then assistant city 
editor and city editor, and now columnist. 
came Watson recalls, were black women 
the newsroom and only one two black male reporters 
and, course, editors. was just white establishment. 
People talked openly about ‘cheap murders,’ which was 
black person killing black person. was hard, real hard, 
because folks didn’t expect you succeed. There were 
photographers who didn’t want ride their cars and 
editors who wouldn’t give assignments because they 
‘knew’ fuck them 

Beginning the late sixties, after Lawrence came the 
paper, more and more blacks appeared the newsroom. 
But, Watson adds, this has done little alter the tone and 
content coverage, which, she thinks, changed 
that much. The paper still full crime; the coverage 


Among the blacks 
decision-making 
positions 

the Detroit Free 
Press are deputy 
managing editor 
Bob McGruder (second 
left), metro editor 
Jim Crutchfield 
(center), and 
assistant city 

editor LaBarbara 
Bowman (right). 
Gertha Coffee (left) 
covers business. 
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the black community still basically negative. this 
paper, now well then, black person the com- 
munity says something still has validated white 

Unlike number papers, which seem take listless, 
random approach recruiting minority staff people, the 
Free Press, which owned Knight-Ridder, has put 
place several mechanisms designed insure increased mi- 
nority hires and more minority promotions. The paper 
has policy that there must least one minority candidate 
among the top two three finalists for each position. The 
Free Press recently created ‘‘assistant city editor train- 
program available all staff people interested ed- 
iting. The program provides three-month stint the city 
desk and frequent evaluations. the end this period, 
the managers evaluate the individual’s performance and 
supervisor discusses the journalist’s future with him her. 
The program envisioned method which reporter 
can find out, doing, she wants move toward 
becoming editor and managers can assess the candidate’s 
strengths and weaknesses. 


the major complaints voiced black jour- 

nalists newsrooms around the country involves 

their lack job mobility. hired, first fired 

and never familiar litany, along 

with complaints about the lack opportunity 
try different, specific areas develop beat. the Free 
Press, some reporters have been encouraged even pushed 

Gertha Coffee and Luther Jackson, both whom are 
black, were pushed management into reporting busi- 
ness, although neither was inclined so. Coffee was 
assistant metro editor the Memphis Commercial Appeal 
before signing the Free Press, little more than year 
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ago, assistant editor the entertainment and features 
department. She wasn’t happy that slot. wanted off 
the management she says. wasn’t really being 
trained move and take charge the department 
some And the business department was looking for 
someone. were interested somebody who could 
cover banking and financial institutions, someone who could 


make contacts and develop sources, and decided try it. 
has been real challenge, 

Luther Jackson, general assignment and city-county 
reporter until two years ago, says that when learned 
management wanted him cover business wasn’t 
about first, because never read much business 
been very believes that the editors made 


she says, laughing. 


The college press: why minorities are turned off 


Patrick Vasquez, twenty-one-year- 
old Mexican-American, plans pro- 
duce radio television shows when 
graduates from college. excited 
visual images and bored with the 
printed word. drawn the 
and money-making possi- 
bilities broadcasting. 

medium itself seems 
more prestigious, especially among 
says Vasquez, broad- 
casting-production major the Uni- 
versity Texas Paso. 

For some the same reasons, 
twenty-one-year-old Tamara Gregory 
became broadcast-management ma- 
jor the University Southern Cal- 
ifornia. She was told that minorities are 
more likely advance the electronic 
media than newspapers. still 
says Gregory, who black. 

the dismay many the news- 
paper industry, Vasquez and Gregory 
typify minority students journalism 
and mass communications programs. 
1985 Dow Jones Newspaper Fund sur- 
vey, they choose radio and television 
over print, career decision often made 
early high school. result, the 
percentage minority reporters and 
editors college papers low per- 
haps lower even than newsrooms 
the outside world. 

this helps explain why there are 
not more minority journalists Amer- 
ican newspapers, the thinness their 
ranks helps turn explain why 
few minority students seek career 
print. The field regarded alien ter- 
ritory, and role models are short sup- 
ply. point says Tom 
Engleman, executive director the 
Dow Jones Newspaper Fund, which 
sponsors reporting and editing in- 
ternship program for minority students, 


college press not attracting mi- 
the professional 

the cases Vasquez and Gre- 
gory suggest, minority students com- 
monly perceive print stodgy, 
difficult, lower-paying (often mis- 
perception), and generally less attuned 
their career aspirations than the elec- 
tronic media. one respect they are 
correct. The broadcasting indu.try, op- 
erating under federal affirmative action 
guidelines, employs more than twice 
many minorities professional 
jobs, proportionately speaking 14.3 
percent, according 1985 survey 
the National Association Broad- 
casters newspapers employ. And 
there visual evidence that every 
night six and eleven. 

problem with newspapers 
you can’t recognize from by-line 
whether the reporter black 
says Dr. Leonard Tipton, 
researcher and professor journal- 
ism the University Florida, where 
the student publication, The Independ- 
ent Florida Alligator, has editorial 
work force that includes about per- 
cent minorities. 


inority students, some 

whom have graduated from 

inner-city high schools with- 

out student papers, may view the col- 

lege publication elitist and cliquish 

another white-dominated extracur- 
ricular organization. 

immense leap for some 
these says Ann Heintz, founder 
New Expression, Chicago news- 
paper written and edited teenagers, 
most them members minority 
groups. college clique very 
much the antithesis their social 
scene. They say, ‘Why want 
part this mentality?’ 


Compounding the alienation 
many black and Hispanic youngsters 
the belief that college newspapers pro- 
vide insensitive and shallow coverage 
the minority community, none 
all. the notion that being part 
the newspaper reporter for- 
eign because the notion being part 
explains Eric Elie, black twenty- 
three-year-old reporter with The At- 
lanta Constitution and Journal. (Elie 
former staffer the University 
Pennsylvania’s The Daily Pennsylvan- 
ian, where minority representation re- 
cently has ranged from percent.) 

The near absence minority-group 
journalism professors may also dis- 
courage minority students from getting 
involved with the campus paper. Then, 
too, there pressure some minority 
students bypass extracurricular ac- 
tivities that might interfere with stud- 
ies. Those receiving financial aid must 
maintain certain grade-point average 
risk losing that aid. 

the face these and other obsta- 
cles, attempts recruit minorities for 
college newspapers have been ham- 
pered tight budgets, ignorance, and 
laissez-faire attitude the part 
university and publication officials. 
most accounts, the college outreach ef- 
fort has trailed that the professional 
press. 

doesn’t seem any great 
missionary spirit the college 
says Dr. Reid Montgomery, former 
editor the College Media Advisers’ 
newsletter. more concern 
with filling reporting slots and getting 
editors. The urgency getting the job 
done seems outweigh anything 


RICK GREENBERG 


Rick Greenberg free-lance writer who 
lives suburban Washington, D.C. 
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conscious effort find things that would interest him and 
now, says the beat, come like it. I’m now 
able deal with the economic aspects the 
people are having their lives and think that’s 

Such pushing minority reporters into covering areas 
not perceived somehow would seem un- 
usual. Another instance this the Free Press involves 
Cassandra Spratling, who started the Free Press 
general assignment reporter and was surprised when she 
was offered job education reporter. feel that 
ideas are taken seriously Spratling says, that 
I’m moving the direction want For the most 
part, she adds, editors have been very 

Andrea Ford dark, thin, intense woman thirty- 
seven found her path from reporter editor difficult 
one. She started out the Free Press intern seven 
years ago. After five years reporter she became copy 
editor. Last March, she was made assistant city editor and 
given responsibility for three weekly sections aimed 
reaching suburban audience and for Detroit Plus, newly 
created weekly section aimed reaching readers the city, 
whose population more than percent black. think 
was harder for move here than for other people 
with comparable skills who were seeking the same kinds 
promotions, because Ford says. ‘‘In the past, 
far could see, there were huge requirements. 
Reporters just became assistant city editors. With me, spent 
two months Arizona the Institute for Journalism Ed- 
ucation’s editing institute. When came back, did three- 
month stint assistant city editor training the first 
person put that program. But,’’ Ford continues, 
started asking about going onto the desk 
assistant city editor, they started talking about more training! 
far know, one who was promoted assistant 
city editor before had any kind special training all, 
except for two three days Knight-Ridder Miami 
certainly nothing like the Arizona program. perception 
that was put through those hoops because black, 
because there’s this mind-set that black people are under- 
trained and you have make these extraordinary efforts 
train the same jobs white people with training 

Ford does not question David Lawrence’s commitment 
increasing the number minority members the paper’s 
staff, but, she says, people who are actually doing the 
hiring, bringing the candidates who form the pools, in- 
cluding department heads, don’t necessarily have the same 
kind commitment that Dave Lawrence has. That’s where 
the breakdowns occur. When black people come here 
managers, it’s usually Tonto, the second guy com- 
mand, deputy something assistant something. Here the 
Free Press they have created positions that never existed 
before. the past, where people had sole responsibility for 
decision-making, they were all white. When black people 
came in, that changed. They created Tonto. And that’s 
not just the Free Press. It’s constant struggle. You’re 
always proving 

Jacqueline Thomas, associate editor the Free Press 
and member the editorial board, echoes Ford’s com- 


plaint that blacks must always prove themselves. Before 
coming the Free Press she had worked reporter for 
the Chicago Sun-Times for eleven years and for little more 
than year associate editor the Louisville Courier- 
Journal. the things had deal with when first 
came into the Thomas says, the assump- 
tion incompetence. Almost every black person know 
has dealt with the same thing. Today, think those negative 
assumptions may dying out, even more among white 
managers than co-workers. think the difference here 
that some people the top put their feet the asses 
some managers and made things change. think lot 
what you see here direction from the 


Dallas Morning News the number one paper 

the Lone Star state, with daily circulation 

390,987 and Sunday circulation more than 

half million. family-owned newspaper, 

paper that, recently the late 1970s, had only two black 
professionals its staff one columnist, the other 
general assignment reporter, both women. 

Norma Adams Wade was hired the paper 1974, 
joining the lone black columnist, Julia Scott Reed. ap- 
plied the Morning News 1966, right out 
Wade says, they weren’t hiring blacks. The message 
was, Don’t call us, call you. applied again few 
years later and got the same Wade edited tech- 
nical manuals, wrote advertising copy for four years, and 
worked reporter for-The Dallas Post Tribune, black 
newspaper, for two and half years. Much the same way 
the urban riots the North forced open few doors for 
minority journalists, so, too, series murders Dallas 
merchants gangs opened the door for Norma Adams 
Wade. 

Morning News wanted someone who could get into 
the community and get close-to-the-scene Wade 
recalls. wrote free-lance article, ran with banner 
headlines, and after that they made That was 
1974. For several years she was the only black reporter 
the newsroom and during this time, Wade says, she felt 
extremely isolated. 

wasn’t until 1982 that the pace minority hiring was 
significantly stepped up. Over the past four years, seventeen 
black journalists have been hired. 

American Society Newspaper Editors was wag- 
ing campaign about the need for increased minority hiring 
the Wade explains. Harris North- 
western [now executive editor the Philadelphia Daily 
Bob Maynard the Oakland Tribune, and others 
were talking and lot attention was focused na- 
tionally. was not internal agitation that changed things 
here; was just management responding their 

Meanwhile, there was new man charge. 1980, 
Burl Osborne, who had been with The Associated Press for 
twenty years and had risen become managing editor, was 
appointed editor and publisher The Dailas Morning News. 
Increasing the number minorities the newsroom, Os- 
borne says, part the annual goals many managers 
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hat’s part the reason Norman Isaacs and Anthony Marro are 
winners the Lowell Mellett Award for Improving Journalism 
through Critical Evaluation. 
Judges ‘Tom Winship, Lou Prato and Tom Goldstein agreed that 
the $1,000 award should shared Isaacs, the distinguished 
former newspaper editor, for his book, 


and Marro, managing editor Newsday, 
for his article CJR, ‘‘When the Government Tells 


Named for the distinguished Scripps- 


Howard editor, the Lowell Mellett Award will 


The judges agreed, too, that Loren Ghiglione, 
New England editor and publisher, should 


awarded special citation for continuing made again next summer. The entry 


contributions the constructive analysis deadline March 1987, for work done, 


media. 
Marro, 
matched the goals the Mellett 


Isaacs, Ghiglione. Their work 
recognize distinguished contributions, from 
whatever source, the improvement print 
and broadcast journalism means respon- 
sible analysis critical evaluation and, sec- 
innovative 


ondly, encourage new and 


approaches constructive journalism me- 


dia criticism. 


completed continuing the calendar year 
1986. 
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the company. It’s part Osborne concedes that 
the paper has not hired many minorities would like, 
but, says, expects the pace pick up. 

One black reporter hired under Osborne’s editorship 
Kevin Merida, who came the paper 1983 from The 
Milwaukee Journal, where had been general assignment 
reporter for three and half years. graduate the Summer 
Program for Minority Journalists run the Institute for 
Journalism Education Berkeley, Merida, who twenty- 
nine, has moved fast the Morning News. December 
1986, after three years member the paper’s political 
team, was promoted national reporter and transferred 
Washington, D.C., his hometown. 

Despite his own brisk rise, Merida pessimistic about 
minority the industry whole. been 
moving sort worm’s says. guess there 
are some small gains here and there, like Bob Maynard 
Oakland, but overall the same frustrations are there. Black 
journalists are not the high-profile power positions. 
seldom number 

the Morning News, elsewhere, the issue upward 
movement crucial one. The paper has only two blacks 
positions above the reporting level assistant night 
city editor and recently hired member the editorial 
board. Management can also point Sheila Detrick. Detrick 
the first black woman through the Morning 
eighteen-month executive training program program 
that has been place for twelve years and designed 
enable trainees work all segments the business side 
journalism. (No similar training program exists for re- 
porters and editors.) Curiously, Detrick was not picked from 


Norma Adams Wade 
(second left) was 
one only two 
blacks The Dallas 
Morning News when 
she was hired 

Kevin 
Merida (left) 

national reporter; 
Sheila Detrick 
(center), the first 
black through 
executive train- 
ing program. Judy 
Howard (far right) 
bureau reporter, 
Julie Wright 
(second right). 
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the ranks but brought from broadcasting; she will com- 
plete the training program this January. 

R.E. Haas, assistant managing editor charge 
personnel, has presided over much the hiring mi- 
nority journalists the paper. Like his counterpart the 
Detroit Free Press, Haas participates job fairs sponsored 
such groups the American Society Newspaper Ed- 
itors and the National Association Black Journalists, visits 
college campuses, and tries track promising minority 
journalists from high school. need better 
Haas says. don’t care how unbiased un- 
prejudiced white editor is, there are lot things white 
editor just doesn’t understand. Bringing more minorities into 
the business ethically right and makes sense because 
provides different view story, and that’s 


lacks constitute percent the Dallas/Fort 
Worth population. Other minorities, mainly His- 
panics, constitute nearly percent the pop- 
ulation. Meanwhile, out total editorial staff 
270, tweniy-two are blacks, fourteen are His- 
panics, and four are Asian-Americans just under 
percent for minorities. 

Haas acknowledges that the Morning News unlikely 
meet ASNE’s goal parity between minority representation 
the community and the newsroom 2000. But, 
says, the setting the goals has had positive effect: 
have openings, make damn sure consider 
minorities. not fill any position without looking 
our lists and 


are says Norma Adams Wade, 
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Washington, D.C. 


The Institute for Journalism Education 
convening national conference assess the numerous efforts 
that have been launched during the past decade aimed increasing minority 
representation all levels the media. 


has been successful? 

What has not? What else needs done ensure that the media 
represents the viewpoints and creativity multiracial society? 
Mark your calendars and reserve March 9—11, 1987 
for this essential gathering leaders the media industry. 


conference being chaired Arthur Ochs Sulzberger, 
publisher The New York Times, and Robert Maynard, 
publisher and editor The Tribune, Oakland, CA, and board member 
The Institute. Charles Martin, Ph.D., president and chief executive 
officer The Institute, the conference director. 


The Institute for Journalism Education 
B28 North Gate Hall 
University California, Berkeley 
Berkeley, 
(415) 642-8288 


not the pace should. There leveling off. The next 
arena increase the number blacks 
Judy Howard, reporter the paper’s metro north bureau 
since 1985, agrees. think it’s important have blacks 
functional roles, not just window she says. 
will happen only when management realizes it’s nec- 
essary have truly integrated Then, she 
believes, the paper may able overcome what she sees 
tendency here look only North Dallas, because 
that’s where ine money is,’’ and look different com- 
munities from different perspective. 

Julie Wright, twenty-nine-year-old bureau reporter who 
has been with the paper for year and half, one black 
woman who feels she merely window dressing. 
cally, I’m fed with the whole she says. 
women seem disproportionately the [suburban] bu- 
reaus. There are three black women the bureaus. They 
tell you your skills are being sharpened, but that’s bullshit! 
The stuff absolutely mindless. I’ve come the 
realization that for the kind money I’m being paid 
this nonsense, just doesn’t 

Wright looking get out journalism perhaps into 
public relations soon possible. 


Philadelphia Daily News has recently gained 

reputation among black journalists good 

place work. That’s not because it’s high- 

tech outfit because the paper’s future secure. 

Like The Philadelphia Inquirer, the Daily News 
owned Knight-Ridder, but whereas the morning 
highly profitable, the afternoon News expected 
lose more than million 1986. Last September, the 
News adopted three-year austerity plan, combining its 
advertising operation with the and cutting back 
from three editions two. city-focused paper for blue- 
collar readers, the tabloid, which has circulation 
255,000, may one dying breed. What makes the 
News attractive black journalists that management has 
placed minority hiring high its list priorities. Its ex- 
ecutive editor, business editor, senior editor, associate ed- 
itor, and night city editor are all black, and two them are 
women. 

Executive editor Jay Harris assumed his post 1985. 
former columnist for Gannett newspapers and USA Today, 
Harris brought with him reputation for integrity and fair- 
ness and notebook fat with contacts gathered over sev- 
enteen years working journalist and journalism 
professor (he taught Northwestern University’s Medill 
School Journalism). Within year coming the News, 
succeeded wooing Michael Days from The Wall Street 
Journal cover city hall, and Michel Marriott from The 
Washington Post special projects. 

Why would reporter leave the prestigious Journal for 
the down-at-the-heels News? two years the Jour- 
says Days, who has also worked the Minneapolis 
Tribune, the Rochester Democrat and Chronicle, and the 
Louisville Courier-Journal, wanted get back into what 
people the Journal call ‘community journalism.’ feel 
need have some kind link with Days 
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goes say that Ja, Harris’s presence the paper 
naled that there are opportunities for black 
here. lot papers you to, you feel like you’re 
missionary. thirty-three and with ten years’ experience, 
I’m tired that. don’t want hear that I’m going 
‘have that coming along and here are 
with biack assistant city editor and it’s time dance and 
have big party!’ wanted beyond 

Richard Aregood, the Pulitzer Prize-winning editor the 
Daily News’s editorial page and twenty-year news staffer, 
agrees that Harris plays key role the paper. think 
everybody has know that they have real shot directing 
newspaper and Jay critical piece says Are- 
good, who white. he’s the boss and the boss 
black man and that changes people’s perceptions. How 
can you have any credibility city with large black 
population your newspaper this little island white 
folks? What was they called Vietnam fortified 

The man responsible for hiring Jay Harris Zack Stal- 
berg. Stalberg, who thirty-nine years old and white, 
came the Daily News 1971 reporter. From 1979 
1984, served executive editor under Gil Spencer, 
becoming editor when Spencer left for the New York Daily 
News. biggest and most obvious change since I’ve 
been here terms the numbers minority journalists 
Stalberg says. nineteen seventy-five and 
seventy-six and seventy-seven, the numbers began 
improve, there were still separate standards. There was 
Knight-Ridder program intended make easier bring 
blacks into the newsroom but the early going was just, 
put somebody the job. Let’s not ask too much 
them.’ They didn’t have meet the same standards, they 
were isolated, and they were not given lot assistance. 
time went on, think the operation got much more self- 

Stalberg and others credit the prodding internal 
Third World Caucus for many the changes that were 


‘increaibly, there are 
more minority staff people 
decision-making positions 
than had 
conceived 1980’ 


Linn Washington, Philadelphia Daily News reporter 
and first chair the Third World Caucus 


made prior Harris’s arrival. General assignment reporter 
Linn Washington was founding member and first chair 
the Daily News’s Third World Caucus, founded 1980 and 
named encompass Juan Gonzalez, who the time 
was the paper’s only Puerto Rican reporter. fashioned 
our ‘concerns,’ says Washington the caucus’s early 
activities. didn’t want make them demands. 
wanted this amiable process. knew were 
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Jay Harris (left) became executive editor the Philadelphia Daily News 1985. wooed reporters Michel Marriott 


(second left) from The Washington Post and Michael Days (second right) from The Wall Street Journal. Carole Carmichael (center) 
was hired start new business section. Linn Washington (far right) general assignment reporter. 


dealing with people who were ‘not racist’ but whose policies 
ended the bottom line being very racist, tried 
work together with 

The caucus’s demands were these: increase minority 
professionals (at that time there were black female re- 
porters staff), improvement the coverage black and 
third-world communities, the appointment black person 
decision-making capacity the city desk and black 
staffers sports and features departments that 1980 
had none. 

these concerns have been 
Washington says. there are more minority staff 
people decision-making positions than had conceived 
terms the content the paper has been and down and 
there has been very little upward mobility for the black 
staffers who came clerks what have you, compared 
what you have among whites. just don’t see those 
mechanisms place that would actively take people from 
where they are and move them onto career 

While the Daily News has made some upper-level hires 
over the last year so, internal movement does, indeed, 
appear difficult. Several people point the case black 
summer intern hired the News who eventually went 
The New York Times because the News did not appear in- 
clined promote him beat. the same time, however, 
veteran black reporter whose editors labeled him incom- 
petent, without specifically telling him what the problem 
was, credits Jay Harris with confronting the editors and 
essentially forcing them put shut up. 

the things that person position can insure 
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Harris says. told the line supervisors, 
your responsibility and your job make this thing work. 
Either make work bring proof that cannot 
made work. But not going have this reporter 
sitting off the side.” turned out productive for 
the Harris adds with the hint grin. 

One the first things Harris did when got the Daily 
News was eliminate the whole notion jobs set aside 
specifically for minorities. got here there was 
something called ‘minority slots,’ Harris recalls. killed 
them. knew just matter principle and practice that 
was inappropriate. Beyond that, the eyes the admin- 
istration these were sort lower-tier slots and what you 
strive for institutional change, not 


ven before Harris’s arrival, the News had, one 

case, broken with the notion slotting blacks 

lower-tier jobs. Carole Carmichael had been 

journalist for thirteen years most them 

business reporter and columnist the Chicago 

Tribune before she was hired the News start 

new business section. knew wanted into man- 

says Carmichael, who now supervises staff 

sixteen, the opportunity never came Chicago. 

That’s part and parcel the mentality newsrooms across 

the country. They don’t see black people, particularly black 

women, managers. came here because was op- 
portunity build new section from the ground 

Tom Livingston, the paper’s managing editor and strong 

advocate affirmative action, admits that initially was 

not enthusiastic about conducting affirmative-action 
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orty years ago this month, 

personal-finance 
journalism. 

And been 


days, every time you 


turn around someone giving you 
advice how manage your 
money. Personal-finance guidance 

the daily paper, television and 
radio, and publications 
from newsweeklies the women’s 
magazines. 


wasn’t always like this. 
Back before personal-finance pub- 
lishing began boom the early 
1970s, there was only one place 
turn, month after month, for 
straight talk handling your 
money the pages Changing 
Times magazine. And today, 
years after its founding, Changing 
Times still sets the standard 
excellence crowded field. 


Founded the Kiplinger 
organization 1947, Changing 
Times was the first magazine 
offer clear, sound guidance 
every aspect personal finance. 
was early champion growth 
stocks, investing regular 
schedule, mutual funds, and finan- 
cial planning. Its foresighted rec- 
ommendations eventually became 
the “conventional wisdom” 
smart financial strategies. 


more than 
1,350,000 Americans buy Chang- 
ing Times each month, trusting 
their primary source informa- 


7 


perfecting 
ever since. 


tion personal money manage- 
ment and other subjects vital 
satisfying life, including health and 
fitness, career planning, leisure 
activities, and major purchases. 


Changing Times 
have helped make the American 
dream come true for two genera- 
men and women who like 
gather the facts, make their 
own minds, and take advantage 
the changing times. 


enter our fifth dec- 
ade leadership service jour- 
nalism, salute the enterprise, 
ingenuity and generosity that epit- 
omize the spirit the American 
people. 


oom 


MAGAZINE 


talk dollars and sense the American people. 


RE 


search for business editor because, says, were 
creating the section from scratch and felt that the 
editor needed experienced person and, far 
knew, there were minority business editors the 
Once Livingston had met and talked Carmi- 
chael, however, felt more comfortable about hiring her. 
Since she was still inexperienced editor, Livingston 
and the managers the Daily News built temporary sup- 
port system creating the position deputy business 
editor. Two years later, the section was thriving, Carmichael 
had learned the ropes manager, and the support system 
was removed. 

Carmichael probably the only black woman editor 
daily business section the country. Too often, minorities 
with background similar hers are simply rejected 
candidates given new responsibilities without any training 
support from management and then blamed and shunted 
the slow track they don’t succeed. 

For all the progress has made trying truly integrate 
its newsroom, the Daily News still has long way 
when, city which blacks constitute about percent 
the total population, blacks constitute only percent 
the staff. Admittedly, this hefty cut above the per- 
centages found most papers but that certainly 
nothing boast about. 

What the News does have going for atmosphere 
which minority journalists feel comfortable, rather than 
isolated, and have reason believe that they can move up. 
But then, after all, why shouldn’t they? editorial page 
editor Rich Aregood says, did with white kids 
all along. And some them turned out good reporters 
and others turned out grunts and others turned out 
turkeys. That’s the way goes. The secret just 
the way you’ve been doing just open your eyes 


look the successes and failures these three 

newspapers hiring and retaining minority 
journalists suggests certain concrete ap- 

proaches problem that all interviewed agree 

critical one. Clearly, there must com- 

mitment from the top down increase hiring. And managers 
and editors each department must held accountable; 
evaluations job performance must include review 
successes failures hiring and retaining minority profes- 
sionals and not simply general assignment reporters. 
Connecting monetary bonuses such commitment would 
most instances insure impact. moderate and reason- 
able system that instituted David Lawrence the 
Detroit Free Press: simple edict that there must top- 
rate minority finalist the pool before any hires are made. 
Studies the Institute for Journalism Education have 
established that higher percentage minority journalists 
particularly minority women are interested man- 
agement positions than are their white counterparts. the 
same time, lack advancement either management 
editing positions better reporting assignments 
primary reason why minority journalists choose leave the 
profession. study published the July 1985 
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revealed that, more than 200 minority journalists sur- 
veyed, 41.2 percent thought they would eventually leave 
the field journalism, primarily because dissatisfaction 
with their mobility the job.) 

Systems must devised, instituted, and adhered that 
serve identify journalists interested advancement, 
assess their potential skills, and move them forward. The 
Dallas Morning News’s executive training program, while 
woefully limited, serves this, does the Detroit Free 
Press’s assistant-city-editor-in-training program. Programs 
this kind should expanded and viewed in-house 


Too often, minorities 
are given new responsibilities 
without any support, 
then shunted the slow track 
they don’t succeed 


talent-development pools. Black managers new the job 
must temporarily supported, was the case with Carole 
Carmichael the Philadelphia Daily News. Internship and 
tracking programs should expanded and goals should 
set. Young journalists should know not only what ex- 
pected them, but what they can expect the future. 

Access top managers must encouraged. Profession- 
als should feel, they the Philadelphia Daily News 
with Jay Harris, that they will listened and treated 
fairly. Minority journalists who dare speak out must 
listened to, not isolated, shunned, and eventually driven 
from the business. Finally, managers must realize that in- 
creasing the number minority news professionals prag- 
matically sound: good for business. 

what Jay Harris politely characterizes 
conscious the existence racism newsrooms 
diminish racism’s effect the careers minority jour- 
nalists. Toward that goal, active participation the activ- 
ities such groups the Institute for Journalism Education, 
the American Society Newspaper Editors, the National 
Association Black Journalists, the Multicultural Man- 
agement Program critical. News professionals must 
forced, David Lawrence says, recognize their own 
biases and work like hell against The consensus 
among black journalists that the National Association 
Black Journalists must become more aggressive terms 
advocacy and research. 

Nineteen years after publication the Kerner commis- 
sion report, the crisis journalism still exists. This crisis 
concerns not only employment opportunities and career mo- 
bility for minority journalists, but the breadth, quality, and 
integrity news coverage, and the ability newspapers 
serve their multi-cultural readership. The world not 
inhabited soiely middle-class white people, nor should 
its newsrooms be. 
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Gilliam’s Progress 


Dorothy Gilliam has seen journalism change from profes- 
sion almost totally closed blacks one that the 
verge recognizing the talents minorities. She the 
author Paul Robeson, All American, and chair the 
Institute for Journalism Education, which committed 
promoting racial diversity within the newspaper industry. 
The institute operates the Summer Program for Minority 
Journalists Berkeley, the Editing Program for Minority 
Journalists Tucson, and the Management Training Center 
Northwestern University. Since 1979 she has been 
twice-weekly columnist for The Washington Post. 


was born Memphis, Tennessee, and daddy was 

preacher. mom had been teacher, normal- 

school graduate. When father was moved the 

African Methodist Episcopal church from Memphis 

Louisville, Kentucky, mother didn’t have the 
credentials teach further north, she had become 
maid. That was the only way she could help our family 
eat. 

wasn’t one those kids who wrote poems and short 
stories and all that, but somehow, high school, had 
narrowed down career choices law journalism. 

When graduated from Lincoln Institute Lincoln 
Ridge, Kentucky, had gotten scholarship small 
Catholic women’s college. This was the late 1950s, when 
integration was just starting, and was one ten blacks 
the class, but they didn’t offer major journalism. Mean- 
while, needed work. father had died about two years 
before and mother was still working housekeeper, 
maid, help keep us. parents had originally had ten 
children, but, over the years, five had died. The main job 
had was the Louisville Defender, the black weekly 
newspaper, where worked secretary. was hired 
the editor, Mr. Frank Stanley, who was well known 
black editor, one the members the black journalistic 
establishment the U.S. 

been there about three months when one day Mr. 
Stanley came and said, the society editor 
And said, that’s too bad, Mr. and 
kept typing letters. And said, ‘‘You’re the new 
society said, the So, I’d school 
during the day and then the Louisville Defender the 
afternoon, where the society editor. was seventeen. 
Suddenly was going the homes all the black doctors 
and dentists and lawyers, covering the Kentucky Derby. 
What that year and half said was that journalism 
was about opening doors that would never have opened 
own. realized that journalism really was the key 
learning about people, about institutions, about life, and 
wanted know more. wanted learn more about jour- 
nalism. ended going Lincoln University Jefferson 
City, Missouri, and graduating their journalism program. 

After graduated, decided, well, it’s time for 
work daily newspaper. applied the Louisville 


Courier-Journal. applied papers Indianapolis, Indi- 
ana, which near hometown, and they all just sort 
looked application and sort snickered and said, 
saying have exactly two internships that offer college 
students and have given both them students 
Indiana University. other words, don’t call us, we’ll call 
you and don’t wait called. ended going 
work for the Tri-State Defender, black publication, 
Memphis, Tennessee. course, the civil rights movement 
was full swing: King Montgomery and the protests 
are beginning. After been down there two three 
months, was asked come work for Johnson Publishing 
Company, come work for Jet magazine. got call 
come the big time. was twenty. 

went Chicago and worked for two years for Jet. That 
was quite experience for country girl from Tennessee 
and Kentucky, because here was where all the black stars 
passed through their way wherever. heading 
for stardom, heading for the basement, heading for Hol- 
lywood, heading for Las Vegas, either mythical place 
real place, they had come through Johnson Publishing 
Company. was associate editor, their youngest associate 
editor, and they used call Rookie. They helped 
much, but they were hard me. will never forget 
man named Clayton. would write stories and Clayton 
would say, you have concrete your fucking 
fingers? have never seen anybody write learned 
lot about what black publication like. learned lot 
about the realities black life. But what really wanted 
was work daily newspaper, and knew was 
going have get some more credentials. 

applied Columbia’s journalism school and Columbia 
said didn’t have enough liberal arts credits qualify. 
ended going down Tuskegee Institute, where took 
the courses needed qualify for Columbia. was there 
for nine months. 


the second third black woman there. 
There were two blacks class, and 
gentleman. Maybe fifteen women. While 
was Columbia, there were editors who 
came through routinely, interviewing people, and the person 
from The Washington Post was the city editor, Ben Gilbert. 
wrote later and said, interested you, but 
you just haven’t had experience. Why don’t you 
out and get year the boondocks and then come 
back and talk us. 

That went Africa with Operation Crossroads 
and [while was there! wrote some pieces for the Post 
and also wrote for hometown newspaper, 
the Louisvilie Courier-Journal. When got back the 
States, had call from the Post saying, think we’ll 
give you chance. 


hen got Columbia 1961, was only 
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Dorothy Gilliam 


came Washington. the Post that point there 
were two black folks: Wally Terry, the author Bloods, 
was one, and Luther Jackson, now professor Columbia 
{and father Luther Jackson the Detroit Free 
was hard. What can tell you? 

First all, you were clearly token person, there 
were few us. Now think the editors were very 
sensitive. But when they would send assignment 
and wanted general assignment reporter first, be- 
cause wasn’t going stereotyped racially female 
any that stuff they sent somewhere out 
Wisconsin Avenue where there were blacks. You 
couldn’t get cab. remember going one door 
Wisconsin Avenue and the doorman was standing there 
with big hat, big plume, brother, and says, 

you coming here?’’ And said, here cover 
And said, here cover what? You 
can’t come this Finally, prevailed upon him and 
let in. This was 1962 black woman 
working for white newspaper the sixties, especially 
when you were trying general stories was crazy! 
the other hand, when went out places like Southeast 
predominantly black section], couldn’t get cab 
out there, couldn’t get cab come back. There were just 
frustrations all around. Some colleagues went out 
their way nice, lunch with me. Others, 
sit next you the Post and then see you the street 
and pretend they didn’t know you. Just all kinds slights. 

During first year got engaged. the end that 
year got married. When got pregnant with second 
child, quit. left about 1966. was married painter 
and there was certainly not tons money all, but left 
with the idea being free-lance writer. did television 
and number free-lance and thought was 
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the verge having name stand for something separate 
from any institution. 

Once left the Post, the city really started burning. Black 
reporters were hired greater numbers. Meanwhile, the 
Post there was suit group metro reporters called 
the Metro Seven. One their demands was that blacks 
hired editors. And Ben Bradlee and people who weren’t 
there when left called me, asking, you like 
editor the Style And first said, 
no, I’m not interested was appearing television 
program called Panorama, was writing ‘ance articles, 
was being wife, mother, and didn’t really want 
come the Post. Finally, they said, can work free- 
lance, you can make your own decided come 
back for only year. 

During that year got interested writing this book 
Paul Robeson. got contract and knew staying was going 
help with publicity, because would taken lot 
more seriously black woman writing about Paul Robe- 
son had worked for the Post. Paul Robeson, All Amer- 
ican came out 1976. 

What was doing the Style section was trying bring 
some coherence black culture. was time when the 
society was lot more liberal, the seventies. had 
come off the extremes the riots and the burnings the 
sixties and were able number things the 
Style section. had long, three-part interviews with John 
Hope Franklin and long interviews with Ralph 
Some the things wanted do, thought really did. 
The times became more conservative and when they brought 
conservative editor, the handwriting was the wall. 
the late seventies had really had enough. went 
the editor the [Sunday] magazine.’’ told that 
couldn’t editor the magazine because the paper was 
not ready anything with the magazine yet. else 
you want do?’’ was sort stuck. said, 
only thing can think maybe There hadn’t 
been black woman columnist. Bradlee said, 
move over from the Style section the Metro section, write 
some pieces, and let’s see how you did, and 
finally says, right, That was 1979. 
write twice week now, which more than enough. 

From totally closed profession when started the 
Defender thirty years ago, daily newspapers have opened 
up. They have not opened nearly enough. One the 
the Institute for Journalism Education. What have done 
IJE really look and chart the course minority 
journalists America. think that basically what journalism 
has done from zero, practically zero, participation 
the part blacks and other minorities percent. 
think you would have say that journalism still one 
the most segregated industries America. Compared 
where was then, when white newspaper would give 
you chance, we’ve come long way. But 
come nearly, nearly, far enough. 


Dorothy Gilliam was interviewed Jill Nelson. 
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The man from Minsk 


The General: David Sarnoff and the 
Rise the Communications Industry 
Kenneth Bilby 

Harper Row. 318 pp. $20.95 


NEIL HICKEY 


For thirty-six years, chairman and 
president, David Sarnoff guided the des- 
tiny RCA, company that traveled 
neat circle from its birth 1919 
creature General Electric its return 
that same womb 1986, when 
paid $6.28 billion re-establish its an- 
cient parenthood. the salad years 
its ascendancy, RCA was the epicen- 
ter wireless and voice communica- 
tions worldwide, then founded the 
National Broadcasting Company and pi- 
oneered the networking programs 
broadcast stations, fought the battles for 
compatible color television system, 
lost the high ground vendor com- 
puters, guessed wrong (to the tune 
$300 million) about the public’s appetite 
for videodiscs, and was rated 1982 
Fortune magazine poll one Amer- 
ica’s least-admired companies. 

The names Sarnoff and RCA are for- 
ever joined communications history. 
this day, many otherwise well-in- 
formed folk think Sarnoff actually 
founded the company, impression 
did little refute. truth, Sarnoff was 
RCA’s third president, named that 
post the age thirty-nine, eleven 
years after left the employ his men- 
tor, Guglielmo Marconi, join the 
fledgling company. That appointment 
came within three decades after had 
arrived the U.S., speaking English, 
skinny immigrant child, son Rus- 
sian-Jewish housepainter and paper- 
hanger from Minsk. 

Until now, there has been reliable 
biography the remarkable David Sar- 
noff, and Kenneth not de- 


Neil Hickey New York bureau chief for 


Guide. 


finitive does succeed creating 
invaluable ground plan for subsequent 
studies. bears the unmistakable 
thumbprint its original patron, the 
Harvard Business School ency- 
clopedic, humorless, earnest, heavy 
the details patent wars and inter- (and 
intra-) corporate strife. But has the 
value being important, and even ex- 
citing its own way, especially one 
harbors any curiosity all about how 
this most unlikely hero altered the tex- 
ture life America, most cer- 
tainly did. Heaven knows, the book 
antidote the foolish 1966 author- 
ized biography one Eugene Lyons, 
who was Sarnoff cousin and public 
relations consultant RCA. The first- 
draft version that hagiography en- 
raged Sarnoff (because alluded 
few minuscule blemishes and miscal- 
culations) that had the manuscript 
shredded, and produced his own, fully 
sanitized revision which was published 
under the hapless Lyons’s name. the 
opening page the current biography, 
Bilby declares interest: was, 
confesses, executive vice-president 
for corporate affairs RCA (read public 
relations man), member the com- 
pany’s management council, and fre- 
quent traveling companion (sometimes 
with their wives) his boss. Nonethe- 
less, this not, insists, 
volume, and the internal evidence 
supports that claim that Bilby fairly 
describes Sarnoff’s strategic and tactical 
managerial blunders along with his con- 
siderable victories, and also his most 
vivid characterological peculiarity: 
somewhat pathetic need for honors, rec- 
ognition, and praise. Sarnoff spent lot 
time, Bilby writes, im- 
age himself that was larger than life, 
even reconstructing events his early 
years order surround them with 
purplish nimbus heroism. His yearn- 
ing was overwhelmingly visible 
his adopted land, belong the estab- 


David Sarnoff the Marconi 


American viceregal stature. his 
successes mounted, reached insatia- 
bly for publicity, for honorary degrees 
and parchment and medals. His 
psyche seemed require certification 
his greatness. That hunger for ac- 
claim the motive force that 
drove him his final 


himself helped perpetuate 

the story (partly through the 
Lyons biography) that had 

kept solitary, heroic, three-day vigil 
twenty-one-year-old telegrapher when 
the Titanic was sinking its maiden 
voyage 1912; that the world depended 
him alone for news the disaster 
and that became instant celebrity 
for his efforts. That tale was picked 
and perpetuated such historians 
Daniel Boorstin and Erik Barnouw and 
rehearsed numberless articles over the 
years. The difficulty with it, Bilby 
points out, that it’s not exactly true. 
Sarnoff was one several operators 
maintaining Morse code contact with the 
disaster site, and careful reading 
contemporary journalism shows that 
great public acclaim for him resulted. 
But later years, the fabled RCA 
public relations machinery was put the 
service his image-building, myth 
hardened into dogma and the Titanic 
yarn became part the Sarnoff legend. 
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station Nantucket Island 1910. 


Another the chairman’s conceits 
was permanently affix the title Gen- 
eral his name memorial the 
one year spent the Army World 
emerged brigadier general and spent 
years thereafter campaigning shame- 
lessly for promotion major general 
the army reserve, much the embar- 
rassment those high places (in- 
cluding President Eisenhower) who had 
turn him down. His need for honor- 
ifics suggests (1) that amount suc- 
cess ever would have persuaded him that 
he’d truly arrived; (2) that never quite 
stopped being the poor kid from Minsk; 
and (3) that somewhere his psychic 
cellar was sled named Rosebud. 

spite all that, David Sarnoff was 
visionary technology, brilliant 
conceptualizer, synergist, innovator, 
and old-style captain industry, al- 
though never was impresario 
show business was his competitor 
CBS, William Paley. was Paley who 
understood better than Sarnoff the com- 
mercial uses radio and television, and 
starting the late 1940s, the CBS chair- 
man began pirating away from NBC (us- 
ing capital gains tax set-up lure) 
stars like Amos ’n’ Andy, Jack Benny, 
Red Skelton, Edgar Bergen and Charlie 
McCarthy, Burns and Allen, Wynn, 
Fred Waring, Jolson, and Frank Sin- 
atra. Sarnoff felt betrayed and discour- 
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courtesy RCA 


aged those defections, but 
stubbornly resisted learning anything 
about popular entertainment. 
ness built few comedians isn’t 
business worth being said. 
once advised his mother about how 
explain her friends what his job was 
like: tell them I’m the plumbing 
said, and indeed was 
more interested the pipes than what 
went through them. even had life- 
long dislike advertising radio and 
television, and suggested 1923 that 
network programming and operations 
supported the manufacturers radio 
sets contributing percent their gross 
sales. broadcast network ought 
wrote, and should ultimately regarded 
public institution great value, 
the same sense that library, for ex- 
ample, regarded One his 
most enduring monuments, and 
achievement which Sarnoff was jus- 
tifiably proud, was his persuading Ar- 
turo Toscanini return the U.S. and 
take charge orchestra created spe- 
cifically for him, the NBC Symphony. 


Those concerts aired between 1937 and 
1954 and are high-water mark 
broadcast entertainment. For more than 
decade, beginning the late 1950s 
under the leadership the network’s 
then president, Robert Kintner NBC 
television’s most successful 
news and documentary programs. Its 
brace anchormen, Chet Huntley and 
David Brinkley, were the talk the in- 
dustry; and its news specials and docu- 
mentaries were crafted with fine sense 
public service. Little was spared 
making NBC News the best. 

After Sarnoff’s death 1971, RCA 
entered period management turmoil 
that led eventually the takeover. 
(By then, miraculously, NBC had 
achieved ratings dominance its prime- 
time entertainment schedule for the first 
time since the Paley talent raids 
1948.) GE’s action shook Sarnoff’s be- 
loved company its roots, Bilby writes, 
and vision flashed before the eyes 
veteran RCA employees: David 

its orderliness, Gen- 
eral nonetheless leaves David Sarnoff 
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soft focus: something distant Olym- 
pian figure whom haven’t quite come 
understand. From someone who knew 
Sarnoff intimately for long, are 
permitted expect more dimension, 
more color, more personal detail. For 
example, are told that Sarnoff cen- 
sored from the Lyons biography allu- 
sions the General’s 
propensity for liaisons with prominent 


women the theatrical and publishing 
And that’s all ever hear 
the alleged since it’s self- 
censored from the Bilby version. But 
this not popular biography, nor in- 
tended be. is, however, very re- 
spectable piece scholarship, 
valuable survey (as the subtitle has it) 
rise the communications indus- 
America. 


pioneers! 


Brilliant Bylines 
Barbara Belford 
Columbia University Press. 385 pp. $30 


KATHLEEN BRADY 


man bites dog, that news,”’ 
said the oft-quoted John Bogart, city ed- 
itor the New York Sun, ago. 
And, until recently, woman wrote 
the story, was milestone. 

Women, primarily printers’ widows 
and wives like Cathrine Zenger, had 
been setting type since before the Rev- 
olution, but when females attempted 


Kathleen Brady the author \da Tarbell: 
Portrait Muckraker; staff member 
Time; and fellow the Society American 
Historians. 


Elizabeth Garver 
Jordan (1865-1947). 


write stories and establish their own by- 
lines, they had difficult time landing 
jobs, winning interesting assignments, 
and proving themselves. But develops 
that once the girls got their hoopskirts 
the door and swept past the ladies’ sec- 
tion, they were just competent, re- 
sponsible, and rowdy the males. 

Brilliant Bylines, collection 
biographical sketches should-be fa- 
mous newspaperwomen and samples 
their work, Barbara Belford, professor 
Columbia’s Graduate School Jour- 
nalism, presents the lives two dozen 
journalists, many whom were The 
First Woman write regularly 
for newspaper (Margaret Fuller), 
work and write daily newsroom 
(Jane Cunningham Croly), share Pu- 
litzer Prize (Marguerite Higgins). 

the process writing her book and 


Her popular 
introduced 


techniques that 
would later 

used the 
New Journalism 
the 1960s. 


unearthing examples her subjects’ 
copy, Belford has traced the evolution 
the profession America from 
Fuller-Ossoli 1844 Ada Louise 
Huxtable, Judith Crist, and Mary 
McGrory the present day. The con- 
temporary portraits are the strongest, for 
they are vivified the insights and com- 
ments their subjects. (One wonders, 
though, how Georgie Anne Geyer feels 
about being described attractive 
woman with sensuality that recalls 
Marilyn 

But for the most part, one misses the 
mainsprings that drove long-gone figures 
like Elizabeth Garver Jordan, who was 
assistant Sunday editor the New York 
World, edited Harper’s Bazaar, pro- 
duced twenty-eight novels and short- 
story collections, became friend the 
famous (including Henry James and 
Mark Twain), and eventually acquired 
scripts for Goldwyn Pictures. Why did 
she devote herself work? What were 
her psychic scars? Hidden pleasures? 
workaholic? 

Happily, nineteenth-century figure 
who emerges more flesh than bone 
Elizabeth Cochrane Seaman, better 
known Nellie Bly. This woman, who 
circled the globe seventy-two days 
and who feigned madness order 
expose life New York’s Blackwell’s 
Island asylum, left few tangible traces 
herself her thoughts beyond yellow 
clippings. Nonetheless, with Seaman, 
Belford connects the factual dots that 
one understands why this great reporter, 
the age twenty-eight, married mil- 
lionaire hardware manufacturer sev- 
enty-two and abandoned her career. 
Reason (besides her need for com- 
fortable rest): Joseph Pulitzer never 
thanked her, paid her properly, for 
the stunts that sold out the editions 
his World. 

also learn more about figures who 
receive more than paragraph 
Frank Luther Mott’s American Journal- 
ism. One winces discover that the first 
woman Washington correspondent, Jane 
Grey Swisshelm, ardent abolitionist 
and editor her own liberal weekly, 
libeled Daniel Webster, who supported 
law against aiding fugitive slaves, with 
the aim quashing his hopes pres- 
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wet 
; 


Elizabeth Cochrane 
Seaman, 
(1865-1922). 
Ophelia-like 
mad act got her ten 
days bedlam 
and seventeen- 
column exposé. 


Asylum. 


the Story Ten Days 
With 


How the City’s Unfortunate Wards 
Are Fed and Treated. 


The Terrors Cold and Cruel, 


and Laugh at Miseries. 


Posters Whe Fire wid Pretty Nureee—A 
Queer Medical Exswination that Did Net 


idential nomination offense se- 
rious that Horace Greeley, who had 
planned carry her articles his New- 
York Daily Tribune, felt constrained 
write editorial against her work in- 
stead. 

working for The Denver Post 
1874, stepped front pistol-shoot- 
ing lawyer save the lives her pub- 
lishers, who never forgave her for 
making them seem weak. She was adept 
the lurid stories the paper was famous 
for. Notably, she crusaded for justice 
behalf guide who, when his party 
was trapped snowstorm, survived 
eating the bodies his dead com- 
panions. editorializing that canni- 
balism was permissible under blizzard 
conditions and publishing list mur- 
derers, rapists, and child-molesters who 
had been pardoned Colorado, Polly 
Pry won freedom for the man. She went 
edit her own weekly magazine and 
shot herself for investigating la- 
bor disputes the mining industry. 
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Polly Pry was more constructive than 
the so-called sob sisters who, the be- 
hest editors such William Randolph 
Hearst, turned natural disasters and mur- 
der trials into tabloid soap opera. 

the twenties and thirties, tabloids 
opened the doors wider for women. 
noted Ishbel Ross, New York Trib- 
une and Herald Tribune reporter whose 
1936 biographical anthology, Ladies 
the Press, source for researchers 
women American journalism, tabloid 
editors believed that girls, especially 
beauties and madcaps, could work their 
way into situations where other reporters 
could not. 

Promoted personalities themselves 
and paid queenly salaries, the sob sisters 
freely gave their emotionally charged 
opinions the guilt innocence the 
accused. They were better, and not 
much worse, than the rest the era’s 
irresponsible tabloid press. What 
counted was the story, not mercy jus- 
tice for the hapless defendant. Reporters 
would plead for the acquittal woman 
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Leonel Campbell Bryan, 
(1857-1938). 
Her sensational crusade 
free the 
led his parole. The 

story became even more 
sensational when Plug-Hat 
Anderson, his double-dealing 
lawyer, showed 

the paper with gun. 


Ee 


tik 
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trial for murder they judged her 
misunderstood wife’’ but 
they tagged her Woman,”’ 
she was condemned Editors 
forbade reporters question the sanity 
Just well that the rootin’-tootin’ Front 
Page days are gone. 

Belford quotes Mildred Gilman, now 
her eighties, former sob sister for 
the New York Journal (although she used 
claim with the Times), ad- 
mitting that the twenties and thirties, 
playboy always had rich, ma- 
tron always from society, and mur- 
derer took girl out for ham sandwich 
then the description became ‘wild parties 
with 

Ah, well, Gilman paid for her sins. 
The cops nearly arrested her for murder, 
and her husband conned her out jour- 
nalism having friend pose doc- 
tor and tell her that she continued 
working there would serious conse- 
quences. The husband was himself 
newsman. Now both retired, they live 
happily Connecticut. 


After reading Brilliant Bylines, one 
realizes that there more scholarship 
done. Belford has rescued intriguing 
female figures from oblivion. Now 
similar work has done the men. 
The history journalism must res- 
cued, even journalists not care 
about overmuch. Perhaps the past 
seems too dated, too pedantic. might 
help they knew whopping good 
story, family saga, replete with bejew- 
eled matriarchs, do-gooders, ne- 
farious troublemakers, diggers 
well. 

icons. Just history fixated generals, 
kings, and presidents the exclusion 
foot soldiers, chambermaids, and shop- 
keepers, the history journalism, 
the extent that preserved all, has 
focused editors and publishers and 
omitted some intriguing, colorful (and 
not entirely exemplary) reporters. In- 
cluding males. Now, Belford will just 
another fine anthology and tell 
about Gilbert Montague and 
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The big story 


Terrorism and the News Media Re- 
search Bibliography. Compiled Rob- 
ert Picard and Rhonda Sheets. 
Association for Education Journalism 
and Mass Communication. 1986 


rom Today’s Policeman Daedalus, 

from The Christian Century Play- 

boy, from Variety The Economist 
and Encounter Rolling Stone, just about 
every publication with eye the times 
has been forced deal one way another 
with the topic terrorism. This depressing 
bibliography pulls together hundreds such 
pieces that appeared the seventies and 
eighties newspapers and magazines, to- 
gether with hundreds more some 450 
all the form monographs, books, 
unpublished dissertations, and government 
reports. the initial step two-year proj- 
ect coordinating research being done 
number institutions the issues raised 
the problematic relationship between terror- 
ism and the news media, the thirty-three-page 
bibliography cites the most important liter- 
ature, and the major differing views, the 
terrorist phenomenon its history, strategy, 
and tactics, its sociology, psychology, and 
ecology, its theatrics, economics, and 
Ireland, Germany, Italy, Latin 
America, and the Middle East. The bibli- 
ography also serves revealing document 
itself, eloquent testament terrorism’s 
epidemic spread, and the implicit belief 
that rational discourse may somehow manage 
bring under control. 


Terrorism and the Media. Overseas 
Press Club. 1986. 


item that didn’t make onto the 

list, possibly because tim- 

ing, the Overseas Press Club’s 

annual symposium, which 1986 took 
its theme what else? ‘‘Terrorism and 
the The collection some twenty- 
odd pieces, pointed and brief, foreign cor- 
respondents, news editors, network execu- 
tives, airline communications consultant, 
heads professional organizations, and 
liberated hostage essentially reactive, 
chorus representative responses House 
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foreign affairs subcommittee hearings the 
proper role the news media terrorist 
episodes, well Margaret Thatcher’s 
call find way starve the terrorist and 
the hijacker the oxygen publicity 
which they depend.’’ Here, for example, 
David Shipler The New York Times, 
noting, logically enough, that indeed pub- 
licity were primary motive, for the press 
pay less attention would most likely lead 
escalation the horror until was im- 
possible ignore; more practical alterna- 
tive, Shipler suggests, might the curbing 
presidential impulses make political hay 
out terrorist attacks for was not Dan 
Rather, after all, but Ronald Reagan who 
prompted all that air time and ink Libya’s 
Qaddafi. Here Turner, executive vice 
president Cable News Network, recalling 
that, his attempts recover kidnapped 
Beirut bureau chief Jerry Levin, the most 
memorable lesson learned that there are 
rules; since every major hostage story 
different, Turner asserts, general guidelines 
for coverage Here Ben 
Bagdikian, dean journalism the Uni- 
versity California, Berkeley, being less 
than forgiving the poor taste and bad jour- 
nalism displayed the networks their 
manic pursuit ratings, while easily dis- 
missing charges U.S. 
congressmen that the media had allowed 


themselves manipulated, had incited 
further incidents, and had endangered lives. 
And on: the chairman the Society 
Professional Journalists’ freedom infor- 
mation committee reiterates that organiza- 
tion’s resolve fight censorship and 
blackouts; the president The Newspaper 
Guild asserts that, compared sensational- 
ism and irresponsibility, silence far 
greater journalistic sin. 

But not aii the responses are quite 
pat. The Miami Herald’s Latin American ed- 
itor describes the peculiar dilemmas the 
sixties and seventies, when gunnings and 
bombings local Cuban-exile terrorists 
were running story and perceptions that 
Herald reporters were soft communism 
brought chilling threats. editor Near 
East Report cautions against coverage (and 
over-coverage) that focuses each separate 
outrage while failing examine the larger 
story global terrorist patterns. in- 
ternationally syndicated financial columnist, 
the tendency the press explain terrorist 
incidents terms sociopolitical motives 
frighteningly similar the kind ration- 
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ales offered for Brownshirt actions the 
German press. One writer, exploring the 
problem definition, enjoins his colleagues 
maintain dispassion avoiding the use 
words like and 
seems think that and 
sin’’ are less pejorative terms. Another, de- 
ploring the evils semantic distortion, 
suggests that the press’s failure discrimi- 
nate between such terms 
professionally, not morally, irresponsible. 

Each these voices seems humming 
its own favorite song, some with political 
overtones that are hard miss. But two 
key points, least, many are concert, 
more less. They reject the notion stan- 
dards for terrorist coverage set anyone but 
themselves. rare exception program 
adviser Radio Free Europe/Radio Liberty, 
who notes, without apparent irony, that gov- 
ernment guidelines have served those orga- 
nizations well.) More important, they accept, 
with varying degrees enthusiasm, the no- 
tion that, based past performance, the cov- 
erage could stand improved. 
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Terrorist Spectaculars: Should 
Neill. Twentieth Century Fund Paper. 
1986 


ournalists who shrug off White House 

attacks terrorist coverage 

much (in Ben Bagdikian’s phrase) 
get hit similar barrage from one their 
own Michael former editor 
the York Daily News. Well, not entirely 
surprised, considering remarkable 
1982 speech calling for more cooperative 
attitude toward government the part the 
press. And, sense, not entirely one 
their own: firmly rooted the world print, 
directs his critical attention the 
rival medium television medium 
enormous scope, unique technolog- 
ical capability, and profound social ef- 
contends, that the traditional rules, 
the old the simply don’t 
apply. Focusing the TWA hostage crisis 
June 1985, with occasional glances 
other incidents around the world that, that 
year alone, took 926 lives and wounded 
1,297 more, 103-page monograph 
details the lapses, excesses, and grotesquer- 


ies that characterized that television 
spectacle. 

The irony standups network reporters 
front the hostage plane; the unseemli- 
ness anchormen acting mediators; the 
questionable judgment reporting the 
leaked information that U.S. military an- 
titerrorist unit had been dispatched, not 
mention the amount time 
given over the incident network news 
such observations are hardly original, 
O’Neill makes clear his abundant refer- 
ences other studies and critiques. They 
function here rounds ammunition his 
all-out charge against media irresponsibility, 
irresponsibility with inestimable conse- 
quences, declares, for decision-making 
the country’s leaders crucial matters 
policy; for the very operation the demo- 
cratic process; and for the way the public 
experiences reality indeed, for the making 
reality itself. 

Thus, O’Neill’s thesis rests, effect, 
combination practical criticism press 
performance and abstract social science 
theory, embellished with allusions T.S. 
Eliot’s thoughts knowledge and Milton’s 
truth, Dostoevski’s view life and 
Yeats’s view death, Aristotelian catharsis 
and Plato’s cave. Not surprisingly, the force 
his indictment not quite matched his 
proposals for reform. Because the principle 
objectivity, when strictly applied, may 
send viewers implicit message that ter- 
rorists and their targets are morally equiva- 
lent (and may thus distort the truth), 
recommends that terrorist demands always 
filtered through reporters and editors and that 
interviews with terrorists not aired all. 
Because television and 
entertainment medium, says, its news- 
people should resist the temptation use 
dramatic promotional devices the endless 
repetition previously reported develop- 
ments thirty-second bites, the staging 
interviews and reunions with hostage fami- 
lies and the solicitation their political 
views, the intrusion news stars into ter- 
rorist negotiations that produce distortions 
reality. And because state-sponsored ter- 
rorism fact another form warfare, 
believes that journalists should follow war- 
time conventions and not broadcast pub- 
lish sensitive military information without 
prior government approval. Rejecting guide- 
lines unworkable and blackouts too 
drastic, makes the case for respon- 
sibility and self-restraint. slender reed, 
perhaps, but there better one reach for 
when faced with the dilemma society’s 
need protect itself and its need in- 
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THE REVIEW: 

That was fine piece James Boylan 
what has happened since the 1950s 
vember/December). was right about 
what used the automatic deference 
authority, the feeling that were junior as- 
sociates government. There were more 
good examples William Boot’s Capital 
Letter column comparing Kennedy and Rea- 
gan press conferences. 

One caveat: the press 
accomplice than Joe 
McCarthy except for some led 
The Washington Post. The reporting 
the Post, mainly Murrey Marder, was 
lot more than nit-picking. were Alan 
Barth’s editorials and Herblock’s cartoons. 
And then there was Philip Potter the Bal- 
timore Sun, who relentlessly turned the light 
facts McCarthy’s smears and the 
antics his assistants, Roy Cohn and 
David Schine. Such reporting played large 
part bringing about the Senate’s Army- 
McCarthy hearings, which McCarthy de- 
stroyed himself. 

Boylan right say that much the 
press took McCarthy his own valuation 
even encouraged his outrages 
But the exceptions mattered. 

ANTHONY LEWIS 


The New York Times 
Boston, Mass. 


THE REVIEW: 

James Boylan provides highly readable 
overview the changing ethos (and self- 
image) big-league American journalism. 
However, would amend two points about 
the Vietnam coverage: 

spondents tried harder relate what they 
believed the truth the matter that 
the enterprise was headed toward good 
end.”’ 

This exaggerates both the pre- 
science and most journal- 
ists Vietnam. Working for The New York 
Times and then The Washington Post 
never ran into fellow reporter 
who talked much about how the war would 
end. Michael Herr noted Dispatches, 
all had roughly the same position 
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the war: were it, and that was po- 
What Saigon reporters did was try 
describe how the war was going, week 
week, day day. (The clip files include 
much superb Vietnam reporting from 
on; there was problem getting critical 
newspaper stories into print.) The Big Ques- 
tions were left pundits, anchormen, poli- 
ticians, and academics back home. 

inference, Boylan links Big Story 
critique journalistic sins omission and 
commission, particularly TV, during the 
1968 Tet offensive the argument others 
that reported defeat be- 
cause that was what they 

That notion exactly what find little 
evidence support, and stated Big 
Story and published rebuttals those who 
promote that notion, e.g., Robert Elegant 
(author How Lose War). the latest 
edition Big Story (Yale University Press), 
have laboriously re-emphasized the original 
argument: the peculiar circumstances Tet 
(surprise attack, prior White House duplicity 
and optimism, White House incoherence, the 
unprecedented dramas the battlefield) im- 
pacted rare degree the peculiar sus- 
ceptibilities U.S. journalism Wash- 
ington and abroad times crisis. The 
result was unwarranted message: disaster, 
real impending, Vietnam. Tet was 
extreme case. such unhappy conjuncture 
occurred, for example, during Hanoi’s 1972 
Easter offensive, which produced major 
media malfunction. Why this was what 
makes Tet interesting case study. 

PETER BRAESTRUP 


The Wilson Center 
Washington, D.C. 


James Boylan replies: agree with Peter 
Braestrup that certainly not fair link 
his work with that writers who attribute 
subversive motives the journalists who 
covered Tet. 


from L.A. 


THE REVIEW: 

seems the L.A. Weekly and earned Dart 
the September/October issue for un- 
palatable letter sent local restaurateurs 
tempting them with the possibility entrée 
into the paper’s restaurant reviewer’s column 
but only the condition advanced 


assurance writing that they would pick 
the reviewer’s Wrong. Our writers re- 
view the restaurants their choice irrespec- 
tive whether the restaurant picks the 
tab not, their expense accounts attest. 
Nor blanket the town with such letters, 
one might infer from your item. Only the 
restaurants the reviewers want sample get 
such missives; whether they respond not 
doesn’t preclude review. 

The restaurants that respond the letter 
are told that the reviewer will within 
the next year and will not identify herself 
himself until after the meal. What this does 
save money better spent writers 
than restaurateurs, and without compro- 
mising the the restaurants. Dart 
you for sloppy journalism. 

And lots Darts for wasting space such 
garbage time when the press one 
its more disgustingly slavish states since 
the 1950s. Which brings this question: 
Why has the Review been consistently, 
lamentably lame its reporting the atro- 
cious press coverage Central America, the 
arms talks, corruption the Reagan admin- 
istration, and the root causes the homeless 
crisis? JAY LEVIN 

Editor 

L.A. Weekly 

Los Angeles, 
The editors reply: That L.A. Weekly runs 
reviews given restaurant even the 
owner fails pick the tab beside the 
point. Equally irrelevant Mr. as- 
sertion that the weekly does not ‘‘blanket the 
town’’ with its letters restaurateurs. The 
Dart was aimed not the number letters 
sent but the sleazy ethics the whole 
notion urging restaurateurs pay for the 
meal. The five-paragraph letter, 
addressed ‘‘Dear Restaurant be- 
gins ‘‘Our restaurant reviewer has given 
your name one those 
she would like review sometime the 
course the year. order facilitate the 
reviews, it’s our policy request letter 


from the management each establishment 


that [the reviewer selects], one she can pre- 
sent the end her visit identification. 
The letter should make clear that [the re- 
The letter, which bears Mr. 
nature, continues: letter that 
[the reviewer] welcome your establish- 
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ment any time the next months and that 
management will pleased have her 
guest and will cover her expenses, have 
found the simplest way deal with the 


first? 


THE REVIEW: 

writing correct one misrepresentation 
that Mitchell Shields made his otherwise 
fine piece Sunday magazines July/ 
August 1986). New York magazine did not 
new class magazines, the city 
the author more likely, 
Clay Felker reports. City mags were 
around long before that. 

The first city magazine, the one that really 
did spawn the genre, was the magazine 
work for: San Diego Magazine. Founded 
and Gloria Self, Magazine San Diego 
was originally called published its 
first issue October 1948. The magazine 
was healthy seventeen years old when New 
York joined the city-mag genre. was near- 
ing its thirtieth birthday when was honored 
the ‘‘first independently published city 
the first annual city-magazine 
conference Washington, D.C., 1977. 

San Diego Magazine quickly approach- 
ing its fortieth anniversary, and still 
going strong. 
MARTIN HILL 
Assistant editor 
San Diego Magazine 
San Diego, Calif 


The vacuous factor 


THE REVIEW: 

(CJR, September/October 1986), Albert Scar- 
dino finds fault with The Guardian 
Georgetown University for, among other 
things, the inside the paper with 
vacuous photo feature campus li- 
The Guardian’s use such feature, but 
when casting cursory glance back over yes- 
New York Times (September 28), 
came upon stories about Dallas’s Bobby Ew- 
ing (he’s alive and well); bridge tournament 
(won federal judge, also alive and well); 
and William Buckley, aerobic ex- 
ercising (he, too, alive and well, though 
slightly winded). 
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Vacuous all? Perhaps not, but they hardly 
constitute the community journal- 
which Scardino upbraids the conserv- 
ative papers for not practicing with sufficient 
vigor. 

TIMOTHY STANTON 

Editor 
The Badger Herald 


The University Wisconsin 
Madison, Wis. 


Free-for-all curtain call 
THE REVIEW: 
could not help noticing the two letters 
the November/December criticizing Mi- 
chael Massing’s piece the CBS stock- 
holders’ meeting Annual CBS Free- 
July/August). 

was that annual meeting, believe that 
have been covering them for far longer than 
Reed Irvine Les Kinsolving have been 
going them, and have say that found 
Massing’s coverage completely accurate. 

For the record, have talked Mr. Mass- 
ing the phone exactly once, don’t know 
him but don’t think good reporter should 
be slurred. RAY BRADY 

Business correspondent 


CBS News 
New York, N.Y 


Correction 

vember/December issue, the names the 
two judges the drawings were reversed. 
Judge Pierre Leval presided the West- 
moreland-CBS case; Judge Abraham Sofaer 
presided Sharon Time. 


Editors’ note 


the November/December issue 
page miscellany statistical 
comparisons between 1961 and 1986 was 
obviously inspired part mag- 
azine’s excellent (and widely imitated) 
page. regret the oversight. 


Deadline 


The editors welcome letters from readers. 
considered for publication the March/ 
April issue, letters should received Jan- 
uary 19. Letters are subject editing for 
clarity and space. 
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EMPLOYMENT OPPORTUNITIES 
ELECTRONIC NEWS GATHERING teach writ- 
ing and reporting/production broadcast news, 
supervise news laboratory coordinate of- 
ferings electronic news gathering, teach courses 
core curriculum. Tenure-track 
assistant associate level. Doctorate appro- 
priate terminal degree September 1988 re- 
quired. Salary: $24,168-$33,408. Applications 
must postmarked January 15, 1987. Send 
to: Hiring Committee, Department Communi- 
cation Studies, California State University, Sac- 
ramento, 6000 Street, Sacramento, 95819. 
Phone: (916) 278-6688. CSUS Equal Op- 
portunity/Affirmative Action Employer. 
PERSON WITH FUNDRAISING, MARKETING 
SKILLS SOUGHT progressive ecumenical jour- 
nal. Resume, salary requirements Christianity 


and Crisis, 537 121 St., New York, 10027. 


ASSOCIATE FULL PROFESSOR with sub- 
stantial experience print journalism and dem- 
onstrated scholarly interest the field. Person 
expected play major part the news 
editorial sequence and interact with faculty 
whose interests encompass the whole range 
mass communications; specifically, person will 
work with students news service for regional 
newspapers well teach courses reporting, 
writing, and editing, and participate, including 
publication, continuing appraisal the role 
contemporary journalism democratic so- 
ciety. Rank and salary dependent professional 
experience and scholarly accomplishments. Ad- 
vanced degree and teaching experience preferred. 
Qualified applicants should write and submit de- 
tailed vita, three references, and repre- 
sentative publications to: Professor William 
Ames, Chair, Search Committee, School Com- 
munications, DS-40, University Washington, 
Seattle, 98195. The University Washington 
Affirmative Action/Equal Opportunity Em- 
ployer and encourages application from all quali- 
fied persons. Deadline: February 15. 1987. 


FELLOWSHIPS 


CALIFORNIA TOMORROW FELLOWSHIP PRO- 
GRAM accepting applications. Write for/edit new 
publication, CALIFORNIA TOMORROW: Our 
Changing State. 18-months. California residency 
favored. California Tomorrow, Fort Mason Cen- 
ter, San Francisco, 94123. (415) 441-7631. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


ASIAN SINGLES desire friendship, sincere cor- 
respondence. Sunshine International, Dept. KW, 
Box 260, North Hollywood, 91603. 


PUBLISHING 


LOOKING FOR PUBLISHER? Learn how you 
can have your book published, promoted, distrib- 
uted. Send for free booklet: HP-3, Vantage Press, 
516 West 34th Street, New York, 10001. 


SERVICES 


FOR STORY IDEAS: women entrepreneurs, 
mail order, consumer tips, trends the gift in- 
dustry. Contact: David Hochberg, Lillian Vernon 
Corporation, 510 South Fulton Avenue, Mount 
Vernon, 10550. (914) 699-4131. 


TAKE CLIENTS’ WORD FOR The 
Best Top-Quality Manuscript Transcription: 
Tape Only. Skillful, experienced, proven reliabil- 
ity. Highest client references editorial fields. 
own editorial and journalistic background provides 
sensitivity writer’s intent. Strictest confidence 
assured. $22 per hour, pick-up and delivery pro- 
vided. TELLTYPE. (212) 619-3431. 
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program human knowledge—and computer. called 
jntelligence. 
So, even when engine expert retires from GM, his mind can still work for 
you. His lifetime exp The computer can then 
dispense this invaluab knowledge not only eng neers, but your 
ic, too. That this computer help him service your car. 
lifetimes. Because GM. quest for knowledge never tires. 
retires. 
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Sexual misconduct 
alleged city hall 


The Edmonton (Alberta) Journal 9/24/86 


Bundy beats latest date with 


e Denver Post 11/18/86 


Don’t tie hands arms, 
Police Discover 
Reagan asks radio Australia 


Tribune 9/10/86 


French offer terrorist 


Jenver Post 11/20/86 


Tulsan Arrested 


With Explosive 10% students fail 


classes for truanc 
Baby Sentenced 


Tulsa World 10/18/86 


nal 10/16/86 
Senator D’Amato was accused thwarting legislation curb 
takeovers Senator Metzenbaum Ohio. [34.] 


The New York Times 11/25/86 


judge rule nude beach 


Jelphia Inquirer 8/6/86 


Deaf-mute who inspired movie ‘Dummy’ will get new hearing 


ansville (Ind.) Courier 10/2/86 


CJR asks readers who contribute items to this department to send only original clippings suitabie 
for reproduction; please include the name and date of publication, as well as your name and address. 
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you like run the road less traveled.. 


Driving highly maneuverable, 
high performance car takes you 
down most exciting roads. 


© 1986 Audi 


ready for Audi. 


Audi, engineer cars for those who believe innovation and performance are 
the essence driving excitement. 

that yields some rather impressive results. 

That why aerodynamic Audi 5000 not only races with the wind but 
against well. 

why the front-wheel drive system Audi allows for impressive traction and 
control even adverse weather conditions. 

how Audi became one the first pioneer such revolutionary engineering 
coups computerized Anti-Lock Brakes (ABS) and the remarkable all-wheel drive 
system the Audi Quattro. 

And the reason matter what model Audi you buy— Audi engineering 
delivers car that handles expertly, brakes with assurance, and helps transport you 
safely environment true performance luxury. 

you're looking for the intelligent alternative BMW and Mercedes, test 
drive Audi soon. 

And see you like run the road less-traveled you're 
ready for Audi. 


All Audis feature a 6-year limited warranty against rust perforation and a 3-year/ 50,000 mile limited warranty on virtually everything else. See your dealer for details 
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